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Newtown, Pa. 


NEW HOPE © PENNSYLVANIA 


OPEN ALL YEAR 


Luncheon - Dinner - Supper - Hotel Accommodations 


Thursday - Friday and Saturday Evenings 


For Your Dining Pleasure 


Intimate Musical & Comedy Revues 


Dancing To The Music of 
Dick Averre and his Orchestra 


Chanksgining Dinner Served From 2 Y M 


Restaurant Closed Sundays 


RESERVATIONS CALL 862-2035 
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By Marion Rivinus 

“Pheasant in the Way” headlined 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
August 20. The article went on to 
describe how a young lady over- 
turned her car while dodging a pheas- 
ant. I am happy to relate that she 
was unhurt. 

What interested me was that City 
Dwellers who face only wolves and 
hold-ups considered that an encounter 
with a pheasant deserved headlines. 

We Bucks Countians have much 
more to contend with than pheasants 
alone. Last week a deer which was 
being chased by dogs jumped over 
my car. Another time I was driving 
a small foreign car—believe it or not, 
a rabbit sprang from the roadside and 
hit the windshield. I could not believe 
it and stopped to verify. A man walk- 
ing along the road was equally as- 
tonished. He collected some of the 
fur to illustrate the phenomena in a 
future tale. 

Speaking of driving hazards, we 
Bucks Countians encounter ground- 
hogs, weasels, foxes, enormous snap- 
ping turtles, rabbits, occasional strays 
such as cows, horses, unlimited 
pheasants and, of course, Jimmy the 
Skunk. 

Not far from Peddlers Village I 
met a snapping turtle some 18 inches 
(by actual measurement) across his 
shell. He had no idea of giving way 
to anyone and caused a traffic jam. 

Doves are another hazard. We have 
large flocks of them; and, for some 
reason, they stick to the middle of 
the road and resent being distrubed. 

Once I had to stop while the owner 
of some sheep transferred some ewes 
and lambs from his pasture to a fresh 
field across the road. The ewes 
crossed more or less peacefully, but 
the young discovered exciting roadside 
foliage and tarried. This upset their 
parents. In spite of the able assistance 
and delighted suggestions from the 
blocked motorists, the entire problem 
of crossing the flock became quite a 
workout. (Continued on Page 32) 
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Fashion Swings 
To Suede... 


Swinging 
into the fashion 
picture ... exciting 
separates in luxurious Zephyr Suede (a 
light weight fabric of 100% Cotton with 
Cravenette finish) .. . heralding a new 
look for the fashion-conscious! 

From 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


“town and country clothes” 


NEWTOWN, PA. 
15 S. State Street 
and 
SOUTHAMPTON, PA. 
498 Second St. Pike 
(The new Southampton Shopping Center) 


Fir Ko liday 


Belcont’v 


Group, Vocal & Instrumental 
Dance Music 
For Parties —- Wedding — Banquets 
Available from Trio to 
8-Piece Orchestra 


Box 136 R.D.1, New Hope or 
Call 794-7765 


ra Village Kitchen 


(Open Sundays) 
15 West Oakland Avenue 
Doylestown, Penn. 
(Formerly MARG’S) 


Don’ t Pass 
The Buck: 


COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Horte. 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 
Elmwood 7-1125 
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By Elizabeth James 
hen you live in the country, as 
we do, a sense of nature’s con- 

tinuity and rhythm is more evident. 
Thanksgiving Day, inaugurated for 
us by the grateful Pilgrims but inher- 


WITCHWOOD FARM | 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


ent in every civilization, becomes 
more truly a sense of nature’s boun- 
tifulness and our gratitude for it. 

Preparation for the Thanksgiving 
feast really begins in the spring when 
the earth is made ready and the seeds 
are planted, when the turkey hatches 
its large, lightly speckled egg and the 
gawky bird begins to grow. 

Preparation begins with the tiny 
sprigs of the spring in their yellow- 
green, slowly growing through the in- 
creasingly warmth; the fear of 
droughts, until the fields ripen and 
the plants mature to the rich gold of 
grain and corn, the sharp purple of 
eggplant, the green of cucumber and 
the brilliant red of tomatoes. 

The American feast, traditionally 
prepared from the fruits of the earth 
around us, has taken on certain ritual 
qualities. Each family hands down 
recipes, molded and changed, but in- 
trinsically the same, from one genera- 
tion to another. 

There should, of course, be a large 
wooden bowl of nuts—walnuts, hick- 
ory, almonds, pecans—a nutcracker, | 
with grandfather as the maitre de | 
cracking the shells and bringing out 
the meat for the younger children; 
a cornucopia of tree-ripened fruit to 
be‘eaten by the nephews and the cou- 
sins while the fragrant odor of roast- 
ing turkey fills the air; Grandma 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 
BREAKFAST—LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 
FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad 
ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 


gyel Vigen 


| 


IN NEW HOPE — WALK TO THE 
CO-OP 


OUT OF NEW HOPE USE OUR 
DELIVERY SERVICE 
46 South Main Strret 


New Hope 


FOUR WINDS 
TAVERN 


The finest food in a charming 
atmosphere... 


Turn’s tomato juice cocktail and Open fireplace. 
sweet apple cider served in the living Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
room with Howard’s turkey liver ca- Chicken-in-the-basket 
napes; finally, the long, white linened | ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA. 


table, the huge roast turkey, with | 
vegetable stuffing, perhaps, and gib- 
let gravy. 

Mashed potatoes and candied 
sweets. 

Onions cooked in white wine or 
creamed onions and peanuts. 

Brussel sprouts and chestnuts in 
consomme. | 

Tiny green beans aux fine herbs. | 

Large dishes of cranberry at each 
end of the table (Continued: on Page 33) 


15 Miles North of Doylestown 


When you visit Ralph Stover Park 
Stop at 
SMITH’S CORNER STORE 
PIPERSVILLE R.D. #1 


, 
Home Of Jane Burd’s Bread wok 

Open 8 - 8 Daily S 
Except Tues — 8 - 1 P.M. À 
Ask about our catering service 


Phone 766-8088 4, 
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INAPO ZAD 3 
SUOLAISIA 


105 


For 
Reservations 
at Chez Odette 


of Ambler or aLLAGoO 
Chez Odette of owes oy] 
New Hope Phone aisydsowje 
862-2432 or [BIAIAUOD 
MI 3-0433 owes oy 
Dancing Friday pooj poo’ 
and Saturday nights owes og] 


Open 7 days 

a week 
Monday 
through 
Saturday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sunday 
12 noon to 8 p.m. 
e 


The Cock ’n Bull of Peddler’s Vil- 
lage, specializing in chicken and 
beef — steaks broiled over glowing 
open Hearth. 


The Cock’n Bull 


Peddler's Village, Lahaska 794-7051 


aS 3 rom Sr 7 
COUNTRY SIDE INN 
Fine food tor discriminating taste. | 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to | 
weddings, banquets, business and so- 

cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1% miles N. Doylestown, Rt. 611 
(Easton Rd) | 
SPECIALTY | 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 


Driving Across 
Bucks 


= D e i ĖŘŮŘ 
The first regular concert of the 
Bucks County Symphony under the 
direction of Vernon Hammond, will 
be held November 16, at the Lenape 
Junior High School in Doylestown. 
The Chorus from the Muhlenberg 
College Opera Workship will sing ex- 
cerpts from “Young Goodman 
Brown”, an American Opera by Lud- 
wig Lenel, and soloist James Faulkner 
will play Brahms Piano Concerto No. 
2. Works by Hayden and Borodin 
will complete the program. Tickets 
are available at Pearlman’s, Weis- 
bard’s or Nelsons in Doylestown. 
The Children’s Concerts, which 
have been sellouts in past years, will 
be held on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 7th. The soloists will be Ruth 
Lynn Palmer at the piano, and Lean- 
der (Biff) Claflin on the tuba. 


“Once bitten, twice shy” certainly 
isn’t true of the Antiques fever. Last 
week we roamed through the recent 
Bucks County Antique Show at the 
Cross Keys Rollarena in Doylestown 
and acquired a few more things we 
can’t bear to part with. Prices ranged 
from high to more than reasonable, 
and the association is to be congratu- 
lated on the careful screening job 
they are doing. No item is admitted to 
any exhibit if there is any question 
about its meeting the Committee’s 
standards. Anything doubtful is re- 
moved from the show. We did pick 
up an inkwell that fascinated us, a 
pottery piece, probably Dutch, with 
an interesting glaze and touches of 
lustre. The old kerosene street lamps 
(shown above) from Slatedale, Penn- 
sylvania, in Frank Udinsin’s exhibit 
were only one of the many tempting 
displays. (Continued on Page 7) 
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Thanksgiving Dinner: 
noon to 7 P.M. By an open fire at 
an old country inn. Traditional 
American cuisine. Home made 
miniature loaves of bread and 
pies. 


Dinner daily: 11:30 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Supper in the Buttery Bar to 1 A.M. 
Sunday to 8 P.M. 


GOURMET ENEN 

MOBIL GUIDE... S aAA 
lo 

AND CUE ems! 


Bridge St., Lambertville, N.J. EX 7-0202 
t 
PLEASANT 
DINING 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


If the 


| Here 


Dining is Always Delightft 
weather is warm and gí 
best. If the \ 


he food 1 


y except Monday ( 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope. Pa 
= oe oe) a a 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 1714 


Water Wheel 
Fine foods and drinks served every 
day in historic surroundings. 
Old Easton Rd. above Doylestown 
Rt. 611 348-9300 
“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & TV 


—- 


9.97 


862-2784 


Gifts - 
Glass - Copper - Brass - Pewter 


Furniture - China 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) 
Southampton — Below Street Rd. 
ELmwood 7-1010 


Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30 
Tuesday & Friday Evening 7:30 to 9:30 


5 


§ 
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“One Of the Best Things 
In Life is Good Jood” 
WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 Warrington, Pa. 
DI 3-0210 


Vincent Coggiola, Proprietor 


Weddings - Receptions 
Banquets A Specialty 
Exclusive but not expensive 
Cocktails 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Jnn 


ON THE DELAWARE 


Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from 5 to 10 P.M. 
‘till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 


EE Cka 


= 


se m. -e 
DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 
At the bridge Telephone 
1⁄2 block off Rt. 202 EXport 7-0897 
Daily Except Sunday 
Luncheon — Cocktails — Dinner 
(October — June 1) 
Radio’s “STELLA DALLAS” 
Your Hostess 
River-front room available 
For Parties and Receptions 


ade 
Ge 
From Mrs. Helen Hosking, Levit- 
town, Pa. 


“My husband and I bought a piece 
of property many years ago. It is an 
old, one room schoolhouse, nestled be- 
hind an equally old church. The 
church is still in use, but the school- 


| house has become my very personal 


retreat. When I am there, all present 
day cares seem unreal. I almost think 
I can hear the voices of pupils past, 
as they play hide and seek around the 
big oak tree in front...” 

THE ANCIENT SCHOOLHOUSE 
church an an- 


Behind an ancient 


cient schoolhouse sits . . . Secluded, 
| nestled ‘neath an ancient oak . . . its 
shutters half askew, its old pump 
rusty . . . and sometimes when I’m 
there alone, the folk . . . who once 
played games, in youthful, wild 
| abandon, around it, somehow seem 


| to reappear. . 


I can almost feel 
their friendly presence . . . and hear 
their happy laughter shake the air... 
And when I push the door ajar, and 
tiptoe in... as might a breathless ur- 
chin, lives ago . . . it isn’t just a dusty, 
gloomy room that greets my eye... 
I see, as he, the pupils, row on row 
. with upturned faces, watching 
me expectantly . . . the silence loud, 
almost too much to bear... and I can 
hardly raise my eyes, for I just know 
. . grim teacher, with her birch rod, 
will be there! . . . And then I blink, 
returning to reality. I laugh at fool- 
ish fancies of my mind... Yet even 
as I do, a certain part of me, is 
eager, once again . . . to leave be- 
hind . . . if only for a moment, daily 
pressures . . . to feel the peace of 
mind, to smell the smoke . . . that 
always, in my heart, is curling lazily 
. atop the schoolhouse . . . “neath 
the ancient oak. 


A personal copy of this poem goes 
to Mrs. Hosking, with our thanks. If 
you would like to have an original 
poem written about your experience 
or observation, send a letter to: Per- 
sonal Poetry, c/o this publication. 


Superb 

Food 
and 

ME9-6777 


Weekday Luncheons & Dinners 
Sunday Dinner 12 Noon to 9 PM 


Private Dining Rooms Accommodating 
20 to 400 people 


Ample Parking 
Route 1 and Street Road Trevose, Pa. 


NEW MANAGEMENT 


RINGING ROCKS INN 


On The Hill 
Upper Black Eddy 
Serving the finest food — Cooked to 
your order — In one of Buck’s most 


delightful settings. 


Our new redwood cocktail lounge 
opens 5 P.M. Daily 


For reservations call 982-8782 


or 
Montgomery County, Mltchell 6-2879 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 
348-9364 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


Family Restaurant 


RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


Delicious Snacks 
Full Course Dinners 


For Reservations 


Telephone: 766-8974 i Ly 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. ‘we 


HEBOGOM & 
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Riding Instructions by appointment 
Established 1772 Horses Conditioned for 
Real Home Cooked Meals in 


delightful relaxing atmosphere. HUNTING FIELD PAA NiS RACE TRACK 
Sy THE place for family dinners. Hunters for Sale 
eo ie N Open ne eee MONET: BONNIE BROOK FARM 
Mrs. Manners Hammerstein, Up- Bucks County, Pa. i JOE MOLONY 
per Black Eddy, reports that Educa- WO 8-3341 Furlong, Pa. 598-7459 


tion in Bucks has taken on a new 
definition in depth, at least in the case 
of Phillip Andrews, a 1960 graduate 
of Palisades High School. Phillip, the 
first prize winner of The Ford Foun- 
dation Awards for his specialized skill 
in wood working and furniture mak- 
ing, recently has won eighteen other 
prizes in this field. 

His appreciation for the education 
he received in Palisades is so unique 
that he has made and donated to the 


SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 
are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays. Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 


Waterfall for a party . .. or for the family. 


The HOMESTEAD RESTAURANT 


Palisades Scholarship Fund a magni- of LAVENDER HALL yr 
ficent, free form walnut cocktail ta- 
ble, 62” long x 18” wide and 2” | T} ; Air-Conditioned Cocktails Closed Monday 
; - ; | ie tree that grow 
thick, beautifully grained, hand- | vise tar dae s Rte. 532 above Newtown, Bucks Cty., Pa. WoOrth 8-3888 


rubbed walnut. There will be a draw- | 
ing for the lucky winner of this table 
in November, and all proceeds go di- 
rectly to the Scholarship Fund. Call 


| Gracious Dining 


or write to Mrs. Manners Hammer- | Colenial $ 
stein, Sky Island, Upper Black Eddy, | Atmosphere 

294-9131. The tickets are only $1.00, 

and your contribution will help other | Banquet Facilities 
talented youngsters acquire the suc- | for 10 to 200 


cessful training that Phillip Andrews persons. 


appreciates so much. 


Closed Mondays. 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


The newly formed Plumsteadville | s 2 Pí 
Republican Club announces the fol- | Washington Crossing Jinu 
lowing officers were elected at a meet- 
ing held in the Plumsteadville Fire- 
house on October 17th. Chairman, - oo 
John Bollinger—Vice-Chairman, Paul 
Breme — Secretary, Margaret Stein- 
binder — Treasurer, Richard Liebert. 
Three representatives from the Plums- 
stead districts were also elected to 
represent those districts on the Execu- 
tive Board of the club. Eric Dressler 
will represent the East Plumstead Dis- 
trict, Merrill Bishop, the North Plum- 
stead District and W. Henry Potter, Luncheons - Dinners - Snacks 
yeiai ea aiem The a era Intersection of Rt. 413 & 532 Newtown, Pa. 
club also adopted a set o y-laws. 

Bob Pierson, head of the Bucks Coun- WoOrth 8-3771 : 4 | 
ty Park Board, addressed the group Ss 
and a member of the League of i 
Women Voters spoke on Constitution- M 
al Revision. 


Mashington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Our own Toll Gate Ice Cream 
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MYSTERY ‘Seepens 


n 1960 a crop of African coun- 

tries emerged into sovereign stat- 
us. Many of them had been under 
the French rule; a few had been gov- 
erned by Britain. The Federation of 
Nigeria, as it is now constituted, was 
one of those administered by Britain. 
Nigeria became independent on Octo- 
ber 1, 1960, and acquired the stature 
of a sovereign nation within the 


British Commonwealth. This October 
it will shed its allegiance to the Brit- 
ish Crown and become a Republic. 

Perhaps I should begin by explain- 
ing where Nigeria is located; once 
recently, when I was lost in the mid- 
dle of Philadelphia in the company 
of my American hosts, not one out of 
five people could tell how to get back 
to Doylestown. One or two didn’t even 
seem to have heard the name before. 
Is it too much then to assume that 
many people here can hardly tell 
where Nigeria is? 

If you take any map of the world, 
Nigeria lies almost centrally in the 
square box 0° to 15° E and 0° to 15° 
N. It has an area of about 356,000 
sq. miles, about eight times the size of 
the state of Pennsylvania. Nearly 75 
per cent of her 40 million people are 
farmers. There is an abundance of 
farm, forest and mineral wealth. Since 
independence, industries have been 
fast developing. Lagos, on the Atlan- 
tic coast line, with nearly a million 
population, is the capital and the prin- 
cipal port: it is the center of business 
and government activity. 

Lagos is indeed the hub of the na- 
tional life. It is a cultural melting pot 
of pure indigenous traditions, and 
the most sophisticated tastes in west- 
ern and other cultures. For food you 
will find Chinese meals served with 
chopsticks, Hungarian goulash in the 
restaurants, and hamburgers and pop- 
corn. 

This is Lagos where I have lived 
and worked for the past ten years. 
In my offices, first as a newspaper 
reporter and later as an official in the 
government department responsible 
for disseminating information on all 
aspects of the country, I had more 


| By Michael Ikenze 


than an average chance of meeting 
a good number of foreigners, both 
Officially and on the social level. 

Many of these visitors were Ameri- 
cans. They came both young and old, 
male and female, as missionaries, 
educators, businessmen, Peace Corps 
volunteers, teachers sponsored by the 
African American Institute, diplo- 
mats, experts provided by the Admin- 
istration, movie-makers, journalists, 
tourists, etc. 

They came, hundreds of them in 
their various capacities and interests. 
Some stopped for a while and left, 
real whistle stop. Others have lived in 
Nigeria for many years. But whether 
as casual visitors or as residents they 
all struck you clearly as “American.” 
They had in common an open-mind- 
edness, a readiness to make friends; 
extrovert by nature, they talked en- 
couragingly about your problems of 
development, laughed aloud when 
they were tickled and frowned visibly 
when angered. 

They were nice, real nice and easy 
to get along with. Other more reti- 
cent foreigners, I should imagine, en- 
vied them their ready acceptance by 
the community. The Peace Corps and 
the African American Institute (to 
mention a few) are perhaps the fin- 
est ambassadors in the world. 

But side by side with this foreign 
image of a warm, very pleasant, 
friendly, understanding people, the 
news agencies and the radio crackle 
with the most disturbing, the most 
pathetic stories of race hatred and vio- 
lence on the American home ground; 
the scary magazine stories read as if 
Bronx crime syndicates are some- 
times quoted on the New York stock 
market; some American movies ap- 
pear as if they are extolling vice to 
the skies. 

Then, like me, perhaps you begin 
to wonder. You wonder about this 
strange mixture of the noblest and the 
most sordid. You wonder how some- 
one from a country responsible for a 
lonely Peace Corps volunteer doing 
the noblest humanitarian work in the 
heart of Africa can plant a bomb in- 


side a church and send innocent chil- 
dren to their death because of their 
color. You wonder what is the mys- 
tery behind the American, his charm- 
ing personality, his friendliness, his ra- 
cial prejudice. 

And if you have an opportunity, 
as I, to visit the American homefront, 
you say this is your chance to solve 
the mystery at last. Not on your life! 
My brief stay (so far) has been stim- 
ulating and interesting. Still the mys- 
tery lives; it deepens. 

Coming to the United States has in- 
deed been great excitement for me 
and, more especially, my three-week 
homestay in Gardenville before I be- 
gan my one-year Fellowship at Prince- 
ton University. 

Because I have stayed longest in 
Bucks County, since my arrival in the 
States, the reader may have the ten- 
dency to interpret my impressions as 
a judgment of the people of this area. 
This assumption would be wrong. Aft- 
er a three-week period in a strange 
country, one’s conclusions can be no 
more than facile. Nevertheless I will 
brave it and record by experiences. 

I arrived in New York on August 
27 where my host, Mr. Rudy Reschov- 
sky, picked me up three days later 
and brought me to his home in Gar- 
denville. Since then it has been like 
home to me. 

Living with the Reschovskys made 
me sometimes wonder whether I had 
not wandered into my own father’s 
house, but in a different country. 
Rudy, the head of the family, is the 
true image of a loving, caring father; 
his wife, Margaret, has a devotion to- 
wards her home that knocks the bot- 
tom off the often-quoted remark that 
the American woman is all fancy 
stuff. 

Their boys—Andy, John and Jim 
—are what you would dream for chil- 
dren; and then grandma, Rudy’s 
mother, has a warmth that makes me 
see in her my own grandmother rein- 
carnated, except that gradma Reschov- 
sky never fought any inter-tribal 
wars. My own grandmother did. She 
was unique, six foot one and 
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but let’s leave that now. 

After reading those paragraphs, 
you may think I have eulogized the 
Reschovskys because of their hospi- 
tality. No, not really. But even if that 
may be so, I think it is time people 
started paying tributes more and 
more to what is good instead of de- 
voting their time debunking what is 
not. 

In three weeks in Gardenville I 
had a fair sampling of America or 
rather Bucks County, as you might 
say, the American family at work and 
at play, the people generally and their 
problems. I visited many places, most- 
ly in and around Bucks County. I 
was introduced to many people. A 
few of those I met asked me to their 
homes. I was entertained; I was 
quizzed about Africa. 

One of my enduring experiences 
was my visit to the Philadelphia Zoo 
where for the FIRST time in my life 
I saw an elephant! I know that this 
statement will sound strange coming 
from an African. Africa, to most 
people, is synonymous with wild life. 
I imagine foreigners picture ele- 
phants walking the African streets 
and backhouses by daylight. This is 
all fiction. 

Although I cannot speak for other 
parts of Africa (and I should think 
there is little difference elsewhere ex- 
cept where game reserves exist) the 
nearest to wild life you commonly 
come across in Nigeria are snakes. 
And do not ask me where the lions, 
the tigers and the leopards you have 
read about are because my answer 
will be that, apart from the reserves, 
they are in your zoos, other zoos. 

What then are my impressions of 
the American at home? I would like 
to break my observations into three 
parts — the family, the people as a 
whole, and their problems. 

THE FAMILY: The American 
family (a composite of the ones I 
have met) seems to me to have a pro- 
found feeling of love and understand- 
ing among themselves. Obviously there 
will be one or two exceptions in the 
million, but fortunately or unfortu- 
nately I did not meet these. There is 
a free exchange of views and ideas 
between parents and their children. 
If, at the table, parents start talking 
about something, a business matter or 
anything else, the children do not 
hesitate to join. They ask questions 
repeatedly, get ready answers, and 
show remarkable independence of 
opinion. 

In my country, in traditional Ni- 
gerian families, children hardly par- 
ticipate in a discussion of elders. Al- 
though among educated Nigerians 
this is no longer strictly so, you will 
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still find that generally Nigerian chil- 
dren are more reserved, especially in 
the presence of strangers, and would 
consider themselves (say in their 
teens) not mature enough to take 
part in what their parents are dis- 
cussing. I would say however that I 
like the American approach, with 
reservations, and would probably en- 
courage it among (if and when I 
have) my own children. 

Another striking feature is the high 
degree of freedom enjoyed by the 
American child. Very often here I 
have heard parents say, “if our 
daughter wants it”, or “we feel we 
should leave her to make her own 
decision”, or “she has decided for 
herself”, etc. I was brought up in an 
atmosphere where parents at times 
decided (I hope they do not do it for 
me anyway) whom you should marry. 
So it is all very strange for me to 
see parents leaving it to their chil- 
dren, boys and girls in their teens, 
to decide what to wear, which school 
to attend, etc. 

In fact I pondered over this so 
much that on one occasion I had to 
ask a father this question. “You were 
brought up in Europe under parents 
who did not allow you as much free- 
dom as you now permit your children. 
—Why do you do it? Is it because 
other Americans do? If you believe 
this type of freedom is good for 
children why did you not rebel when 
you were not allowed as much free- 
dom by your parents?” I cannot go 
into the full details of his answer now. 
He was convinced it was good for 
the child. 

I can go on and on listing the fea- 
tures of the American family that 
have caught my attention, but I 
think these few will do. On the whole 
it is a family pattern I admire and re- 
spect. 

THE PEOPLE: Why, oh why, are 
Americans in such a hurry? In the 
department stores, on the streets, ev- 
erybody is walking as if the devil 
were pursuing him. In fact you can- 
not really say Americans walk. They 
run. I see them run, and instinctively 
I run, too. Was that how it all began? 
He runs, she runs, you run, so every- 
body runs. What is chasing them? Is 
it merely the fast pace of their lives? 
Or is it a way of warming themselves 
in their cold weather? 

The crowd jostles on. Someone 
flies past you, steps on your toes, 
mutters “scuse (the ʻe’ is always 
swallowed) me” and before you can 
turn round to find out who it is the 
person has disappeared. 

Business is transacted with the 
same swiftness. Let us say you are 
buying a necktie. You select the tie, 
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pay the salesgirl, and before you are 
through saying “thank you” she has 
already finished her usual “ya wel- 
cawm” and is off attending to another 
person. But they are all nice, all the 
same, real nice. 

Those Americans to whom you are 
introduced (and not before) want to 
meet you and know more about you, 
and want you to know them better. 
Those you do not know seem un- 
aware of your existence. When the 
people do not know you they do not 
seem to care or want to. There is IN- 
DIFFERENCE boldly printed on 
their foreheads. In Nigeria people 
would smile lavishly to a stranger. 
Here it seems they cannot be both- 
ered. 

They eat their hamburgers and 
their hoagies, sip their coffee, not 
seeming to notice if you exist. They 
drive or run down the street in their 
apparent preoccupation. But then, 
once in a while, IT HAPPENS. As 
it happened to me. From the corner 
of a hall or a diner, somebody’s head 
slowly describes an arc, and his eyes 
rest momentarily on you. He does 
not smile. He merely takes you in in 
one brief flashy look, and turns away 
his face. Does he think you are a 
stranger? If so, why does he not 
smile or nod? 

THE PROBLEM: With that cur- 
sory, penetrating look, you begin to 
wonder. Could this be a mild expres- 
sion of the big problem Americans 
face? Could this be why people held 
a mammoth march recently in Wash- 
ington? Was that the type of look 
which underlined the blasting of a 
church and the death of innocent 
children? You wonder, you wonder. 

Tennessee Williams, the American 
playwright, said in “Cat on a Hot 
Tin Roof” that a great deal of mys- 
tery is always left in the revelation of 
character, even one’s own character. 
How true. I came to United States 
wanting to find out a mystery. The 
mystery lives, it deepens. 

Alabama rages. The Peace Corps 
still work nobly in Africa. My hosts 
have been wonderful. I have made 
good friends. Eyes flash at you once 
in a while. Life goes on the same as 
everywhere else, except perhaps here, 
in a peculiar American manner. And 
how else could it be? A 
Mr. Ikenze is attending the Graduate 
College of Princeton University dur- 
ing *the coming year and has prom- 
ised us another article on the Ameri- 
can scene from the vantage point of 
a year among us. It will be interesting 
to see through the eyes of this talent- 
ed visitor just how we measure up in- 
dividually and as a nation to the 
image of America he presents here. 
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Requiem for a Fawn 


By John Stuart Martin 

A lot of headlines and passion were generated by the 
assassination of “Baby”, a pet fawn, near Monticello, 
N. Y., a couple of years ago. Newspapers all across the 
land carried the story, and made the foul deed’s perpetra- 
tor a national candidate for lynching. 

Lately I had occasion to investigate that episode, and 
found more than met the eye in public prints. 

Baby was an orphaned buck fawn that someone turned 
in at the Monticello firehouse. Norman Pittaluga, one of 
the firemen, took the dappled little cuss to his farm, where 
Norman’s wife Mary, and their three kids made a happy 
pet of him. 

He trotted in and out of the house like the dogs and 
cats. He ate whatever they got in their pans on the back 
steps. His favorite table scraps were spaghetti and meat- 
balls. He was free to wander far afield, but always met the 
school bus evenings. He slept curled up behind the kitch- 
en stove. 

In his second summer, Baby grew legal-length crotch 
horns, one of which he lost while scraping the velvet off 


against a fencepost. Ed Welton, the game warden, advised 
the Pittalugas to take off the other horn, too, before deer 
season. Just one would make Baby a legal target in his 
travels. Besides, he was getting so bucky that his play with 
the kids was becoming dangerously rough. 

Instead, just before deer season opened, Mary Pittaluga 
painted PET in big yellow letters on Baby’s sides. Then 
she fastened one of Norman’s old red and black checked 
shirts around his neck. The kids pinned a crucifix on the 
shirt. Now (they all thought) no one could possibly shoot 
Baby. 

One day after the season opened, Johnny Small, a 
member of the Wild Cat Gun Club which posts and pa- 
trols about 600 acres near Monticello, spotted a gang of 
six strangers on the Club’s property, not far from the Pit- 
taluga farm. Johnny told them they would have to get off, 
and then checked on one of them who cut back into the 
woods. ‘When this one returned he was dragging a kill. 

It was a buck all right — a young one with a single 
but legal-length crotch horn. What shook Johnny Small 


Continued on Page 34) 
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When the Red Moon hangs in a paling sky 


And the stars are dim and chill, 
When a pheasant calls to the breath of Dawn, 


Challenges twice and it still; 


Then I wake to a strange wild country 
Where the frost lies white in the sun 
And I stalk in frost jeweled grasses 


Where ring-necked pheasants run; 


I’ll be down by the kieffer peartree 
Where the air pricks like champagne 
And the cock birds strut in the dawning, 


Or when fields are veiled in rain; 


For whenever the Hunter’s Moon hangs red, 
Though my heart be broke, 
My hands will feel for cold grey steel and PU sniff 


By Joan O. Harvey 


- Wa Matt 
A \ 
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by J. O. Harvey 
y return to the farm was auto- 
matic. I did not decide to go or 
plan to farm. I just went. April First, 
1931, I was in Philadelphia for my 
twenty-ninth unsuccessful attempt to 
get a job. A weary gentleman, the 
color and consistency of underdone 
ginger bread, had just told me, “Lis- 
ten, girlie, you go back to grammar 
school and see that you learn to 
spell.” 

So I moodily kicked a penny 
match box across City Hall Plaza and 
wondered if I could ever convince 
anybody that my B. A. degree was 
not April Fool. 

A week previous, my father had 
retired from the ministry, borrowed 
five bucks from my unmarried 
‘brother who still lived at home and 
departed in the probable direction of 
the farm in Bucks County. 

Mother wouldn’t go there to live 
without a heater, electric light and a 
decent water supply, none of which 
father could afford. Father was sixty- 
six. He had always spent his money 
as fast as he got it. Consequently, he 
had absolutely nothing to live on but 
his pension of forty-four dollars and 
forty-four cents a month. 

Father’s attitude toward money did 
seem a bit dangerous. He assumed 
that money was like the Manna of 
the Old Testament. When you need- 
ed it you were supposed to collect it 
and use it fast; but if you hoarded it 
from greed or fear, it soured on you. 
By 1931, money seemed to have 
soured on everybody — but Father, 
who had spent his. 
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Back at the suburb, I invited my 
mother and the dog to accompany me 
to the farm. The dog accepted with 
enthusiasm. Mother declined with ve- 
hemence. It did me no good to re- 
mind her that the farm had been her 
idea when she was on a literary binge 
of Thoreau. I gathered Thoreau’s* 
“Simple Life” had ended prematurely. 
In justice to it, he should have had fif- 
teen years of battling snow and mud 
to provide a large family with three 
meals a day by the uncertain gloom 
of kerosene lamps and in spite of a 
failing water supply. 

The way to the farm circled from 
ten miles west of Philadelphia to 
twenty-five miles north of it. There 
were three towns and a couple of 
cross road hamlets, but most of the 
road was through farming country, 
running along the property lines of 
immemorial farms, angling past great 
fieldstone houses and barns, all of 
which looked as if they had stood a 
hundred years in order to fall apart 
that April afternoon. 

I knew from eleven years of track- 
ing back and forth from farm to su- 
burb that not one farmhouse in ten 
had electricity or plumbing, or a fur- 
nace in its cellar. 

Our own farm was only slightly 
different because father had paid off 
the old mortgage with money earned 


„in industry; he had not had to pay 


his taxes by selling perishable prod- 
uce at sacrifice prices. Also Provi- 
dence had provided us with wonder- 
ful neighbors, the Lunds, who had 
sold their farm and moved into ours, 


content to live for ten years without 
electricity and with a meager supply 
of water. They had lived easily with a 
horse and a cow, chickens and a 
garden. Besides providing asylum for 
our original “colt,” now aged to gen- 
tlemanly retirement, they had kept 
the weeds down, the fence mended 
and the buildings in repair. 

The Lunds had moved to town the 
previous November, and I went up 
to shut off the plumbing. When I 
tried to thank the Lunds for their 
care and labors, Mrs. Lund said, 
“Life without work belongs to cows.” 
After a moment, she added, “Your 
father would not take rent. He does 
not think of money.” 

The farm had been vacant only 
over the winter, but already it looked 
deserted. Some shingles were off one 
corner of the big barn room; and, 
just below, a crack in the masonry 
was opening. The shutters on most 
of the house windows were still 
closed, and father was nowhere in 
sight. The dog presently treed father 
in the cellar where he was taking 
down pipes to remove plugs of rust 
and mud, his best hat a halo of spider 
web in the light of a stinking lantern. 

He said, “Hello, Penny,” and in 
the same conversational tone, to me, 
“Can you come up and hold this 
union? There’s a pipe wrench around 
here somewhere.” 

Father had been camping in the 
living room. The Lunds had left a 
wood stove there with space on it 
for two pots, and father had brought 
in his sleeping bag and cook kit from 
the shack he had long ago contrived 
over one corner of the old burned- 
down house foundation. I say “con- 
trived” because he did not build it: 
he arranged it to fall down each suc- 
ceeding summer and so provide him 
with an excuse for between-preach- 
ing absences from the suburb. Fa- 
ther, with a week-old beard, was stok- 
ing a fire in the stove. He had not 
stopped, with Thoreau, progressing 
backward. 

I unpacked upstairs, where about 
midnight, rain dripping on the floor 
informed me that we now had run- 
ning water in all the upstairs rooms. 
By morning since the rain was prac- 
tically freezing, and the cellar was 
dankly impossible, father sat down 
by the stove to write, thanking moth- 
er for half a ham and an angel food 
cake which she had probably missed 
after I was gone. Mother believed 
the farm to be uninhabitable and 
wanted father to agree with her. Un- 
til father gave up this idea of re- 
turning to the farm, mother was con- 
tributing nothing but dire predictions. 
I considered warning father about 
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this situation, but he was smiling so 
happily over his letter, I could not 
bear to disturb him. 

The rest of the house being unin- 
habitable, I took the dog, Penn, to 
the barn where we found a family of 
rats in a corn sheller, and he killed 
three. Pursuit of a fourth rat took 
us upstairs in the little barn, and 
there was our old sleigh and a one- 
seated buggy. The buggy was as good 
as new, but we needed a box wagon 
for hauling wood. I hunted out an old 
bucksaw and haggled the superstruc- 
ture off. The resulting box was just 
right for hauling small loads with an 
old horse, and riding in it proved 
exciting. I had to stand up in it to 
see over the horse’s back, and the 
light carriage springs made the 
thing as agile as a canoe. 

I put together enough harness to 
affix Pharoah to the wagon; but since 
the surrounding mud was too bottom- 
less to haul manure, when the sun 
came out in mid-afternoon, I decked 
Pharoah for riding and set out to ex- 
plore the back-country. 

I had expected to find deserted 
farms on these mud roads, but in- 
stead I found familiar names on rusty 
mail boxes. No doubt the roads dis- 
couraged the tax assessor. Where the 
families had been on the farms for 
three or more generations, people— 
elderly as the Lunds— were going 
about their evening chores. Grand- 
mothers were feeding flocks of chick- 
ens, and grandfathers were watering 
a few dairy cows at barnyard troughs. 
As'I came down the Eagle Road to 
Stoops Corner, people seemed young- 
er, houses newer, and chickens ev- 
erywhere. Back in the Trolley Car 
Era, a trolley line from Bristol had 
come up the Eagle Road from New- 
town to Stoop’s Corner where it had 
made a right angle turn on its way 
to Doylestown. The Transit Company 
died in the nineteen twenties, but it 
had left a valuable legacy. These set- 
tlements had power and light, new 
bungalows, fresh paint, children re- 
turned from school and about twenty- 
six ranches to the mile. 

I reported on this phenomenon 
as we ate our one-dish and pot of 
tea supper. Electricity can reach 
down easily into a deep, dark hole 
in the ground and bring up water to 
thirsty cattle in August, water to 
pulse through radiators in winter. 
Power and light and water trans- 
form country life. I regretted that 
the nearest transformer was nearly 
a mile from our farm. 

In the middle of my lecture, I 
realized that father was looking dan- 
gerously smug. It seemed that one 
of his parishioners had promised to 


give him her cook stove which she 
was replacing with an electric stove. 
The utility compaany had offered to 
extend power lines free to anyone 
purchasing an electric stove in April 

In the morning, father shaved, 
stepped out on the highway, held up 
his thumb and disappeared. He reap- 
peared at midnight with two boys 
and a battered truck loaded with his 
theological library in two eight-foot 
bookcases, his carpenter’s tool box 
and the cook stove. The electric stove, 
he informed me, would be installed 
next month. Three days later we had 
the stove water-back connected to the 
old hot water tank and water flow- 
ing through rejuvenated plumbing 
from the old dug well on the hill 
behind the house. 

Surprisingly, father still had some- 
thing unspent from his pension check 
and an idea for increasing the use- 
fulness of the cookstove which stood 
on legs a comfortable distance from 
the floor. He had me drive him to 
the Kerr Chickeries in Trenton where 
he purchased fifty baby chicks. Be- 
lieve it or not, we brooded them for 
a week under that stove. When they 
got too big for the box, we moved 
them into the spare room where fa- 
ther had rigged up a hood over an 
oil lamp which sooted the walls and 
ceiling and just missed burning down 
the house. We went to bed with the 
chickens and were up with them, off 
and on, all night. Even in the day- 
time, we visited them every hour. 
Nevertheless, the chickens did not 
become an obsession as they had to 
compete with other interests. The 
house roof leaked because the winged 
seedlings from the maple trees had 
rooted on the old shingles. I de- 
forested the area with a garden spade 
and so lowered the water table. 

We had a good stove but noth- 
ing much to cook on it, and our 
British Thermal Unit meals prodded 
us toward a garden, three times a 
day. Among other useful things, the 
Lunds had left us a coldframe which 
father set up and planted. Pharoah 
and I hauled manure to the garden 
plots. 

Pharoah despised the carriage 
trade. He insisted that he was a 
saddle horse by performing all his 
high school stunts. He would “Gallop 
in Place,” “Turn on the Forehand,” 
roar and come down in a “Gallop 
Depart.” If the harness held through 
all this, he would then sigh deeply 
and try to lie down in the shafts. 
Hauling manure with that horse was 
never a drudgery. 

After the manure was spread, hand 
digging it into the soil was drudgery. 
Father dug patiently and thought of 
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other things, but I fumed along stim- 
ulated by appetite and exasperated 
by blisters. There was nothing else 
to do; we had exhausted our prob- 
lems and our finances. When father 
bought his second bag of chicken 
feed, he remarked, “From now on 
we will have to fast and prey.” And 
he meant PREY. 

I was not worried; I still had chree 
dollars and a birthday coming up on 
the nineteenth. Father’s misguided 
thank-you letter had sparked a guard- 
edly affectionate correspondence be- 
tween mother and him, and I was 
mot surprised when mother invited me 
down to the suburb for my birthday. 
Curiosity is an important characteris- 
tic of an active intellect. 

I was tired of cooking with camp 
kits, and I wanted some decent pots 
and pans, more clothes for both of 
us, Dad’s shaving mirror and a scrub 
bucket. I was not completely selfish 
in arriving at the suburb in time for 
lunch, for both my parents depended 
on me for transportation, and mother 
would have a backlog of shopping 
and errands to tend to. 

We drove around most of the after- 
noon. Beyond inquiring if father was 
still wearing his Sunday shirt, mother 
did not probe into our activities. 
Mother deemed such probing vulgar. 
Instead I heard all about life in the 
suburbs and this “crazy idea of farm- 
ing.” Mother wanted to sell the farm, 
and there was no use telling her that 
half the farms in the county were 
in the hands of the banks. Anyone 
willing to take over a mortgage could 
have his choice. At the moment I 
could not conceive of farming Wal- 
den. I knew there was no grass fit 
for pasturing cattle, no fields clear 
enough to plow, and the plate in our 
little barn was pulling out of the 
big barn wall, loosening the mason- 
ry all the way up to the eaves. I said 
somebody had cut that farm out of 
the original woods and, from the re- 
sources of agriculture, raised that 
great barn; but I did not see how 
anyone could do it now. 

I am always being misunderstood. 
I meant that I considered farming 
Walden impossible; but my mother’s 
attention caught on the “how”. She 
assumed I was pondering ways and 
means. And, damn it, she was right 
about the ways and means but wrong 
about the pondering. Father and I did 
not think about it. We just dealt 
with problems as best we could, 
whenever we could. 

Anyhow, I went back to the farm 
very early in the morning and too 
mad to be rational, but I carried 
with me a bona fide gift of an Angel 
Food Cake. A 
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don’t know exactly when the story 
began; but the Contessa Arrogusta 
told it to Peter, and Peter repeated 


| by Peggy Lewis 


it to me. Now they tell it in Positano * 


every year at Thanksgiving. 

Some time ago Jack Simon had 
come from America to work for a 
branch of the Coca-Cola Company 
in Naples. He and his wife chose to 
live among the fishermen in the small 
village of Positano; and five morn- 
ings a week Jack traveled down the 
Amalfi Drive in his Dauphine. Each 
afternoon at 4:30 p.m., he followed 
‘the curve back up, never failing to 
salute the smoking Vesuvius as he 
passed. 

Althougth the Simons made a duti- 
ful attempt to accustom themselves 
to a pasta at every meal and, in as 
many ways as possible, to do as the 
Romans did, their appetite for 
American food grew sharper at the 
dawn of each new and brilliant Med- 
iterranean day. Therefore, at the be- 
ginning of November, it was a sim- 
ple matter for Jack Simon to think 
of an appropriate gift for his wife. 

Jane Simon gave a final glance of 
admiration at the lemon and apricot 
trees that bordered her patio before 
she began her usual morning walk to 
the beach. She thought again how 
beautiful this house was, everything 
around it and everything she could 
see no matter wheré she looked. Sud- 
denly her thoughts were interrupted 
by a loud squeaking, squawking and 
gobbling. The sound was piercing, yet 
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not wholly unpleasant. It had a nos- 
talgic cacaphony, a familiar ring — 

“Why, Jack, it’s a turkey! How di- 
vine!” 

“Yes, Jane ole gal, a real American 
Thanksgiving this year. And Peppino, 
up the road, is building the pen for 
a hundred sixty lira which is,” he 
paused to calculate, “ten cents to 
you.” 

The next day they, had an easy 
time tugging the turkey, practically 
feathers and bones, to the new pen. 
They named him Uncle Sam, of 
course; and after three weeks of high 
caloric turkey feed, Uncle Sam was 
not only an excessively fat and tempt- 
ing twenty-two and a half pounds but 
also willing to devour anything the 
Simons set before him. Actually it 
was lucky that Uncle Sam was not 
fickle in matters of food, for the 
Simons, both good cooks, had heard 
that his flavor would improve vastly 
if they fed him brandy the day before 
his execution. On that day, before 
Thanksgiving, Jack Simon spent 
8000 lira on brandy, all for Uncle 
Sam who learned quickly to sip it; 
and, in three hours, he killed a half 
gallon of cognac. 

Up and down the Viala Roma, 
everyone was excited. All the Ameri- 
cans in Positano were invited to the 
dinner and a few Positanesi such as 
the mayor, a handful of contessas 
and Father Ciccarella. At two o'clock 
that afternoon, Jean heard a shout 
from outside the house. “Jack, Jack, 
hurry! Come out!” 


He ran to the terrace in time to 
see his wife pointing helplessly to- 
ward Priano. 

As the Simons’ four eyes peered 
into the sky, they saw a skunked tur- 
key flopping above the Tyrranean 
Sea. Suddenly, both wings tented and 
ceased flapping; and the bird dropped 
awkwardly, with a tremendous splash, 
into the purple water. 

The spindrift from Uncle Sam’s 
belly flop had hardly vanished when 
the fisherman from Priano and the 
fishermen from Positano engaged in 
a noisy debate about the precise spot 
of the turkey’s landing and its right- 
ful owner. Finally, the Positanesi 
fisherman vociferously and victori- 
ously hauled him back to the beach. 
Once there, they soon learned of the 
Simons’ loss and gallantly returned 
the bird. 

A swift and merciful blow finished 
Uncle Sam, and that night the party 
was held as planned. As the giant 
clock in the Simons’ elegant house 
struck nine, Peppino de Montemari 
marched into the dining room bear- 
ing a roasted Uncle Sam, supine on a 
huge silver platter, covered by a sil- 
ver bell. As Peppino lifted the bell 
with a grand flourish, every guest 
looked up in admiration, in astonish- 
ment, and then in horror. Almost at 
once, everyone tactfully glanced down 
at his pristine, empty plate. The 
silence was terrible. 

Uncle Sam smelled. He smelled of 
fish. He smelled of the sea, and he 
smelled of salty brandy. A 
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henever the brandy and the ci- 

gars are brought out at the home 
of somse affluent host, and I lean back 
sipping and puffing, I get nostalgic. I 
thing of my Grandfather's little farm 
in Lancaster County, years ago, and 
of the tobacco he grew and of the ci- 
gars he made, commercially, right 
there on the farm, using his wife and 
three daughters (he had no sons) as 
“factory help.” 

I remember how I helped Grand- 
father in the fields, plowing, planting, 
weeding, and knocking the tobacco 
worms off the plants. I remember 
helping him “sucker” the tobacco 
plants by pruning the outer leaves so 
that the inner leaves would be big- 
ger and of better quality, and I re- 
member how we would “top” the 
plants by breaking off the seed stem 
so that the fertilizing juices would 
flow into the parts of the plants where 
Grandfather wanted the juices. 

I remember tobacco harvest time, 
when plants were cut off at the base 
and speared onto laths and taken to the 
barn for drying out until winter. Then 
came the sorting time in the tobacco 
cellar, a warm and cozy and pleasant- 
smelling place, where Grandfather 
arranged the tobacco leaves according 
to size and quality, and packed them 
for the market, where they would be 
assayed and auctioned off. For after 
Grandfather was forced out of the ci- 
gar-making business by the big- 
city factories, he still continued to 
grow tobacco for the market. 

Grandfather’s homemade cigars 
were known as Daisy Brand. For 
years after he stopped making cigars 
and even growing tobacco, he kept 
stacks of boxes of cigars in the attic 
of the main house on the farm, and 
on Sundays when company came and 
on other special occasions,’ he would 
take his cane and hobble up to the 
attic and bring down a dust-covered 
box of Daisy Brand. Blowing off the 
dust — much to the disgust of Grand- 
mother — he would pry. open the box, 
blow across the top layer of cigars, 
to. remove more dust. and pass out 
cigars to the menfolk, like a monarch 
dispensing favors to his subjects. 

Grandfather’s kingly ritual of dis- 
pensing cigars went on for years, as 
the cigars got dryer and dryer; and 
needed an application of moisture in 
order to be made smokable. Then 
came the sad, sad day, when the last 
cigar from the last box of Daisy 
Brand went up in smoke. After that 
the men had to bring their own stog- 
ies if they wanted to keep the parlor 
thick with the smoke of their puffings, 
and it was their turn then to pass out 
cigars to Grandfather. 

I think of all this and much, much 


more wnen I smoke a cigar, or smell 
the aroma of one. 

I get nostalgic, too, when I see 
dandelion burgeoning, even though it 
means more work for father if he 
wants to keep his lawn neat and clean. 
One look at a dandelion plant, and 
I can smell its rich green coloration 
(that’s quite a trick, but I can do it!) 
and taste every single one of its vita- 
mins. I get especially hungry when I 
see a dandelion teasingly poking a 
few spots of green up through the 
last year’s leaves. 

The nostalgia that comes over me 
when I see dandelion is traceable to 
the days when my Father and I went 
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By Karl Stover 


on little field trips that he referred to 
as “dandelion hunting.” The gather- 
ing and. eating of dandeliọn is an in- 
born part of living when it comes 
to the people known as the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch. With these people — 
my people the dandelion greens 
are called a spring tonic. 

When spring came and Father got 
himself into a mood that called for 
what he termed “a mess of dande- 
lion,” he and I would equip ourselves 
with pots or buckets ‘or baskets or 
large paper bags, and knives, and take 
off in search of old cornfields, or or- 
chards not too thickly grown to ad- 
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mit the sunlight necessary for dande- 
lion. These places made excellent 
dandelion hunting grounds. 

When Father and I returned home 
with enough greens for a salad for 
every member of the family, the wo- 
men went to work in the kitchen — 
if they had ever been out of the kit- 
chen. The greens were scalded, and 
then topped with diced hardboiled 
eggs and bacon cubes, over all of 
which was poured a dressing: of the 
sweet-sour sauce (sugar and vinegar) 
made famous by the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 

Since leaving the somewhat isolated 
area of my boyhood I have learned 
that there exist in the’ world persons 
who actually boil dandelion greens 
as turnip greens and beet greens are 
boiled, and I have learned that super- 


markets and certain vegetable stands 
on city streets sell a coarse, broad- 
leaved variety of dandelion especially 
grown for the market by farmers (I 
once hunted the wild dandelion and 
sold it from door to door for pen- 
nies and nickels), but I remain just 
an old-fashioned Pennsylvania Dutch 
country boy when it comes to eating 
dandelion: it must grow wild, it must 
be “hunted,” and it must be prepared 
as Grandmother and Mother used to 
prepare it in their immaculate, you- 
could-eat-off-the-floor kitchens. 

I have made only one concession 
to modernity and city living: as a 
result -of the persuasion of my wife, 
L now eat dandelion “plain raw,” as 
lettuce and endive are eaten, with oil 
and vinegar. My Mother has always 
said that dandelion should be eaten 
only in the early spring when the 
greens are young and tender. Later, 
she says, the greens get old and tough 
and bitter. But having learned to eat 
raw dandelion like raw endive, my 
wife and children and I are now able 
to enjoy the greens from early spring 
until late fall, and thus help keep the 
lawn lean while we grow fat. We have 
found, too, that dandelion greens mix 
well with the other ingredients of a 
tossed salad, and that the little flower 
buds are extremely tasty. 

Yes, the sight of one little dande- 
lion plant makes me nostalgic — and 
hungry. And this is to say nothing 
about my coming into the presence of 
the wild asparagus or the artichoke 
(“Jerusalem” or “girosole” variety), 
but I must stop here. I am famished, 
though I have not yet run out of nos- 
talgia — not nearly. 

Nostalgically speaking, hunger is 
one thing and thirst is another. My 
Father and I used to gather the blos- 
soms of the dandelion as well as the 
greens. The blossoms were subjected 
to the chemistry of fermentation. A 
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Doc Mooney Looks Back! 
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By Margaret LoMonaco Giacalone 

Wart cures, lice remedies, wash 
bluing, straw hat cleaner, arsenic — 
these were items sold over the drug- 
store counter during the early years 
of this century, according to Frank 
Mooney, 88-year old retired phar- 
macist. 

Reminiscing over the old-time drug- 
store, Mr. Mooney, affectionately cal- 
led “Doc” by Philadelphia’s Fox 
Chase area residents whom he served 
for 54 years, remarked, “In those 
days, don’t you know, you had to be 
a chemist as well as a pharmacist. 
While making up baking powder or 
bluing for a customer, a mother might 
come running in wanting me to mix a 
medicine for her colicky baby. 

“Today large pharmaceutical 
houses prepare many of the medicines; 
several decades ago the supply of pre- 
pared and patent medicines on our 
shelves was so limited we had to 
compound our own. People didn’t ask 
for a bottle of aspirin. It wasn’t so 
well known then. I prescribed acetana- 
lid or caffein in power form for head- 
aches.” 

These powdered medicines, “Doc” 
explained, were dispensed in paper 
packets and were the forerunners of 
pills and capsules. 

At this point the slender, wispy- 
haired, octogenarian pulled out a 
small notebook containing the form- 
ulae he used for his medicines and 
nostrums and pointed to his hand- 
written, clearly-legible formulae under 
such headings as: Mooney’s Wart 
Cure, Poison Ivy Cure, Tooth Pow- 
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der, Mooney’s Headache Power, 
Corn Cure. 

He paused at the latter and with 
soft, tremulous laughter recalled the 
joker who reported after using his* 
Corn Cure, “Well, ‘Doc’ it worked 
but what do I do about getting a 
new toe?” 

Asked what people of 30 or 40 
years ago stocked in their medicine 
cabinets, “Doc” listed essence of pep- 
permint and of Jamaica ginger for 
cramps and indigestion, paragoric and 
Jaudunum for pain. 

In addition to dispensing drugs and 
free advice on the use of them, Mr. 
Mooney remembers the occasions he 
was called upon to administer first aid 
as well. 

“Guess I was bound to,” “he said, 
“since a doctor wasn’t always avail- 
able and I was the only druggist 
around, don’t you know. Nowadays, 
business for the local pharmacist may 
be slow on holidays such as Memorial 
Day and Fourth of July but they used 
to keep me busy treating accident 
cases. You don’t rush people to a 
druggist or even a doctor anymore. 
It’s the hospital. Our nearest hospital 
then was the Frankford.” 

Quietly leafing again through his 
little formulae book, “Doc” called at- 
tention to other headings: Strawberry 
Syrup, Pineapple Syrup. “I had a soda 
fountain, too, and made up all my 
own syrup,” he volunteered proudly. 
In speaking of his small, counter-top 
fountain, “Doc” declares it was as 


much a fixture of the old-time drug- 
store as the decorative jars and bot- 
tles of colored water displayed in the 
windows. 

Vanilla and chocolate flavors were 
the favorites then as now, according 
to “Doc” and the predecessor of “PI 
take a Coke,” was “I'll take a sarsa- 
parilla.” 

Asked his opinion of modern drug- 
stores which sell everything from A 
to Z unrelated to the pharmaceutical 
line, he replied, “Oh, I don’t disap- 
prove of that practice, don’t you 
know. They still have their prescrip- 
tion department and they have to sell 
other things to meet competition.” > 

And shaking his head sadly he con- 
cluded, “The drugstore of my day be- 
longs to the past, don’t you know. It’s 
only a memory. Times and progress 
have brought many changes but one 
thing remains unchanged: The young- 
er men taking my place continue to 
promote better. health through phar- 
macy.” 

The only known survivor of the five 
members of the first graduating class 
in 1899 of the old Medico-Chirur- 
gical College, Mr. Mooney lives with 
a sister-in-law at 7963 Oxford ave., 
the address from which he operated 
his drugstore until his retirement in 
1955. 

“Doc” spends many of his leisure 
hours compiling scrapbooks of infor- 
ative clippings from newspapers. 

Mrs. Mooney died several years ago 
on a trip to California. A 
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First Prize In B.C.L. Photo Contest 
Is Polaroid Automatic 100 Land Camera 


Judges for the contest will be Alan 
Brady of Newtown, Milton Ruther- 
ford of Doylestown, Jurgin Haver of 
the Bucks County Life staff, John H. 
Rareshide of New Hope and Noel 
Boghetti of Hatboro. Decision of the 
judges will be final. Prizes will be an- 
nounced early in January and will be 
presented at a wine-tasting party for 
the winners and representatives of the 


press. The press party will be spon- 
sored by Almaden Wines which are 
distributed by the famous John Wag- 
ner & Sons, the 116 year old Ivyland 
firm. The contest winners and press 
will have an opportunity to sample 
some of the fine products the Almad- 
en Vineyards. Address photos, Bucks 
County Life, 65 W. State St. Doyles- 
town, Pa. — Photo Editor. 
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Bucks County Life 
Photo Contest 


Our photographic contest, announced 
just a few weeks ago, will be extended 
at the request of the judges until De- 
cember 3lst, instead of November 
Ist, and anyone is eligible to enter. 
Top prize will be a new Polaroid 
Land Camera, but there will be nine 
other valuable prizes. 

All entries must be identified; in- 
cluding approximate date when taken 
and names of people in pictures when 
possible. (We realize that in very old 
photographs this may not always be 
possible. ) 

Old photographs will be judged on 
age, condition and interest. New 
photographs will be judged on sub- 
ject, technical excellence, originality 
and composition. 

It is understood that Bucks County 
Life has the right to publish any pic- 
ture submitted. Photos will be re- 
turned if so requested. 

CLASS 1 — Old Photos (Any photo 
taken before January 1, 1953) 

a. Beautiful Bucks (Bucks County 
Places, People or Things.) 

b. Old photos taken by Bucks 
Countians anywhere outside of Bucks. 
CLASS 2 — New Photos 

a. Beautiful Bucks (any fine photo 
of the Bucks County scene) 

b. People of interest in Bucks 
Humor in Bucks 
Children or animals in Bucks 
History or news in Bucks 
Photos taken by Bucks Coun- 
tians outside of Bucks. 
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Load Polaroid Land Film Pack 
into back of the Automatic 
100 Camera. The back slides 
easily into place, and after user 
pulls a tab, he is all set to take 
his first picture. Camera loads 
in just 7 seconds with the new 
plastic pack film — (Color or 
B & W.) 


Focusing this new camera is 
quick and easy. Image in the 
precision coupled range finder 
moves in the same direction as 
your fingers on focus control. 
Push left or right until one 
image covers the other, then 
you’re in focus and ready to 
shoot. 
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Once the picture has been tak- 
en the user withdraws the ex- 
posed film from the camera. 
Development takes place out- 
side the camera, leaving the 
photographer free to keep 
shooting. You can see color 
pictures in 50 seconds, black 
& white in only 10 seconds. 


After development time (see 
picture 3) the user peels the 
packet apart to see his finished 
picture. Polacolor prints unlike 
Polaroid black-and-white 
prints, need no coating. It can 
measure very low light levels 
and control a time exposure of 
several seconds. 
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Actually, my bottom was a prob- 
lem long before I ever heard of 
TOPS. In fact, the times when I was 
aware that there was too much of it, 
had been occurring with greater and 
greater frequency. I felt very smug 
and virtuous in church one Sunday 
when the Scriptures included the fifty- 
fifth chapter of Isaiah — “Eat ye that 
which is good, and let your soul de- 
light itself in fatness.” But the next 
morning I had this nagging suspicion 
that I might have been intemperate. 
There was undeniable difficulty in 
crowding my “delightfully” fat hips 
and fanny into my sheath skirt. 

I was overcome with despair and 
melancholy and visions of dieting. I 
thought I’d better go over to Dor- 
rie’s, and have her console me with 
those lovely petits fours she bought in 
Peddler’s Village the day we had 
lunch there, on the way to meet our 
husbands for dinner. 

The third petit four and coffee 
(with real cream) soothed my shat- 
tered nerves, and lulled me into that 
stage of food intoxication where I 
had an irresistible urge to confide my 
sordid story. I held back nothing — 
the pills, liquid diets, Dietene, Metre- 
cal, fad diets, capsules — all the 
desperate extremes I had taken. Dor- 
rie was most sympathetic. She added 
horrible examples: of her own inad- 
equacies in curbing creeping obesity. 
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“Let’s go to TOPS,” she suggested 
virtuously while she opened a box 
of chocolate covered nuts. “It’s like 
Alcoholics Anonymous, only it’s for 
overweight.” This answered my puz- 
zled expression: my mouth was too 
full of goodies for intelligible speech. 
“Im a ‘chocoholic’ instead of an al- 


TRUTH 
Mirror, mirror on the wall 

Why can’t you ever lie at all? 
Padded ankle, dimpled knee; 

Mirror, is that really me? 
Even when I sideways squirm 

— with lowered lashes — 
You stay firm 

To show me hips unduly billowy 
Alas, a bosom not so pillowy. 
Inside I would be Helen of Troy 

But you reflect plain avoirdupois. 
Mirror, mirror on the wall 

You love me not, nor lie at all. 

Marion Freeman 


coholic,” Dorrie went on. She erased 
any skepticism I might have, by pro- 
ducing a box of Mrs. Gooey’s super- 
extra rich home style chocolates fram 
a clever hiding place in her linen 
drawer. “We can go every week for 
group therapy,” she said abstracted- 
ly, while she concentrated on choos- 
ing her next chocolate. 

Just like any good food-bar com- 


by Maggie Eitzen 


panion full of calories and warm com- 
radeship, I blurted “Let’s start this 
week!” 

So the next local meeting of TOPS 
found Dorrie and I eager, bursting 
with hope and our last outsized meal, 
ready to join our fellow overindulg- 
ers in their efforts to “Take Off 
Pounds Sensibly”. And there lay the 
snare. I hadn’t put those pounds on 
sensibly. In fact, those who know and 
love me best will testify with dis- 
heartening alacrity that there is re- 
markably little I ever have done sen- 
sibly. 

Someone should have suspected 
my integrity when I deliberately 
wore a heavy woolen suit and sweater 
to that first meeting. My devious cal- 
orie-hardened brain reasoned that if 
by any remote unlikelihood I didn’t 
lose poundage, I could always wear 
a silk sheath to the next meeting and 
at least lose the weight of the suit 
and sweater. Anyone but a calloused 
food addict knows that wasn’t the 
wholesome attitude TOPS expected. 

However, they welcomed me trust- 
ingly, and I must say everyone was 
perfectly lovely. My weight was re- 
corded each week on an official chart, 
which actually is the basis for local, 
state, and national awards. My imag- 
ination ran rampant when I realized 
there were trophies, prizes, and even 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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The fashion crop has never been so excit- 

ing with styling, fabrics and colors ready for reaping. 
Women will revel in cranberry, blood orange, 
vintage tones... brilliant blue, that grey flannel 


.. black. 


Fashions fur-trimmed luxuriously and smartly 


look again . 
untrimmed ... for every occasion—and for every 
woman. Zelinka-Matlick’s stimulating collection is 
designed in misses’ as well as custom sizes. 
l‘abrics are ribbed, pebbled, looped. An outstand- 
ing wool tweed by Anglo is richly textured. 
Fall—an invigorating season all around—and 


particularly on the fashion scene. 


This fall, the costume suit takes honors. This charmer, designed-by Zel- 
inka-Matlick for the petite size, figure, has the new longer jacket and 
full-length sleeves. In a beautifully textured wool by Anglo, it is color 
coordinated with a jersey blouse. 
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The crisp, neat coat that young elegants adore. In Anglo’s ribbed otto- 


man wool, it fits and flatters graciously. Designed by Zelinka-Matlick 
for the petite sized figure, the coat features new, longer sleeves, skimming 
shape... a “little nothing” pert collar. 


With charming Spanish accent, a braid-margined suit goes from mid-day : 
to midnight. By Zelinka-Matlick, it fits exactingly, flatters the petite size 
with young chic. High-placed simulated pockets, new longer sleeves and 
slim, easy skirt give it fashion priority. 


Careful, He Might Hear You, by 
Sumner Locke Elliott. New York: 


Harper and Row, $4.95. 
Ordinarily it would seem perilous to 
review a book written by an old 
friend, but happily my enthusiasm for 
Sumner Locke Elliott’s CAREFUL, 
HE MIGHT HEAR YOU is echoed 
by the Reader’s Digest, which will 
publish a condensed version in its 
January issue, and seconded by Joshua 
Logan, who has already begun film- 
ing the novel in London and Sydney. 

The story of a six-year old boy 
caught up in the struggle between two 
of his four aunts for his possession, 
CAREFUL, HE MIGHT HEAR 
YOU is that rare narrative that 
weaves and blends a fascinating 
story line, flashes of humor, charac- 
ters so skilfully and warmly delineated 
that you feel almost kin to them, 
can’t-put-it-down suspense, an ending 
guaranteed to surprise yet please you, 
and — above all — genuine com- 
passion. Small wonder that leading 
actresses, one hears, are fighting for 
the roles of Vanessa, Lila, Agnes, and 
Vere. And should Vivian Leigh be 
chosen to portray the wealthy Vanes- 
sa, spoiled, beautiful, pitiably lonely, 
it will be more of a wonder if she 
fails to win another Academy Award. 
But we'll leave the casting in Mr. Lo- 
gan’s expert hands, and go on to 
commend his judgment in seeing the 
vast theatrical possibilities in this en- 
gaging book. The picnic scene alone, 
with its bittersweet mixture of com- 
edy and pathos, cannot help but be a 
memorable one. And it will take 
strong directorial restraint to keep the 
birthday party from becoming riotous. 

Mr. Elliotts schooling as a play- 
wright in television’s earlier days has 
stood him in good stead, and his dia- 
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logue — as a novelist — is superbly 
natural and convincing. Indeed, for a 
change characters in a novel sound 
like people you know . . . not like 
characters in a novel. The setting is 
Australia, and Sumner makes what 
for many of us is an implausible con- 
tinent too far Down Under seem like 
a neighboring country we must visit 
soom. One can see, smell, feel, taste 
Australia; yet such is the author's 
skill that we realize that the human 
heart is the same in whatever body, 
and on whatever continent. 

The names of some of Mr. Elliott’s 
characters undoubtedly seem strange 
at first sight — the boy is named, 
simply, “P.S.”; his mother is Sinden 
— but as the story unfolds we see that 
the names are so precisely right that 
any others would have thrown the 
carefully evoked mood out of kilter. 
Let us be grateful that Ness and Lila 
and Agnes and Vere weren’t too care- 
ful, and that P. S. did hear them. And 
let us be further thankful that Sum- 
ner Locke Elliott — could he be P. 
S.? — set his story down in such an 
unforgettable way. 

—Maurice Brockway 


Delacroix: A Pictoriat Biography by 
Yvonne Deslandres. New York: 
Viking, $6.50. 

Only people gifted with feeling and 
imagination are capable of being 
moved — qualities indispensible to 
both Beholder and Artist. 

No rules whatever for the greatest 
minds; rules are only for people who 


merely have talent — wihch can be 
acquired. 
Without daring, extreme daring, 


there is no beauty. 

Byron, in praise of gin because it 
made him bold, said, “We must be 
almost beyond ourselves if we are to 
achieve all that we are capable of do- 
ing.” Delacroix, to whom Voltaire 
was an idol, answered: Happy are 
they who like Voltaire can reach a 
state of inspiration on fresh water 
and plain living. 

Whether you take your art avant 
garde or highly traditional, Eugéne 
Delacroix is a man you will enjoy 
knowing more intimately. Forerunner 
of the Impressionists, rebel of the 
Neo-Classicists, his Journals, like 
Montaigne’s, are commentaries on the 
whole human condition. “When one 
reads him,” said Dumas, “one is wor- 


Peggy Lewis, Book Review Editor 


ried that this man who can write so 
well does not write more, then sud- 
denly one remembers how he paints. 
and could almost with a terrified 
movement seize the pen from his 
hands.” Mme. Deslandres’ Pictorial 
Biography is a fascinating way to be- 
come better acquainted with Dela- 
croix. The text is meaty and satisfy- 
ing while the illustrations touch on 
boyhood scribbles in a school exer- 
cise book; his first engraving on the 
bottom of a copper saucepan; the su- 
perb sketches in his Moroccan note- 
book. They include, too, work from 
other painters related to Delacroix’s 
development and his own portraits of 
relatives and friends. 

Many seek these magic keys to ful- 
fillment and recognition in the arts; 
Delacroix shows us several. Even aft- 
er painting for forty years, he was 
called at dawn to hurry to his studio 
through frost and snow. Stoic in self- 
conquest and self-possession, he never 
let a woman interfere with his free- 
dom; and although he considered 
himself a sociable being and enjoyed 
the company and “consolations” of 
faithful female friends, Delacroix re- 
mained a bachelor wedded to his 
work. “. . . he thought little of 
[George Sand] (the best known of his 
intimates) as a writer; it was to the 
woman he paid homage.” Conversely, 
“Delacroix, who loved music, es- 
teemed and cherished Chopin and 
listened to him play with endless de- 
light; but Chopin, when he looked 
at a picture by his friend, was miser- 
able and could find nothing to say to 
him. 

In his “Liberty Leading the Peo- 
ple,” painted in 1831 to immortalize 
the insurrection at the barricades, it 
is said that “Liberty brandished the 
Tricolor with majesty not equaled 
since the Victory of Samothrace.” 
Yet Delacroix took no active part in 
the fighting, being more jealous of 
his individual freedom than of politi- 
cal liberty. 

In speaking of a friend, Delacroix 
writes, “. . .. so naive he goes 
through life like a newly hatched 
bird dragging bits of eggshell after 
him.” “To get into his rich world it 
is the Journal one must read,” not a 
Confession nor a statue of the hero 
for posterity but Delacroix as an in- 
terested spectator at his own life. 

Ferdinand Victor Eugéne Dela- 
croix: April 26, 1798—August 13, 
1863. —Louise Shepard 
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Grandmother's Household Hints by 
Helen Lyon Adamson with illus- 
trations by Fred Harsh. Philadel- 
phia: Chilton Books, $9.95. 

Helen Lyon Adamson opens a Pan- 

dora Box of Household Secrets from 

the good old days when men were men 
and women worked like dogs! Read- 
ers will enjoy reading about Bella Ly- 

on, her paternal grandmother, a di- 

minutive Bostonian who had more 

steel in her makeup than most women 
had in their stays. Grandmother's 
femininity was unquestioned, her de- 
termination awe-inspiring, but she 
emerges from the affectionate intro- 
duction as the triumph of woman 
over circumstances, both in her per- 
sonal life and her daily battle to run 

a well-ordered household in the mid- 

dle 1880s. 


Aside trom Grandmother, the book 
is, as the title indicates, a hilarious, 
often wry, sometimes grim collection 
of hints from the household treasury 
before appliances. The requirements 
of an 1869 kitchen, for example, 
would make the average bride-to-be 
forewear marital bliss forever. Such 
sage advice, and in those days it was 
sage, as “The kitchen sink should be 
scalded every day, occasionally with 
hot lye . . .” “How to clear a frozen 
drainpipe . . .” or “How to detect 
plaster and bone dust in bread .. .” 
expose the felony compounded against 
females by the men of that so-called 
“golden age.” While the little woman 
was wrestling with washing, ironing, 
baking, cleaning stoves and raising 
an orderly batch of children, the 
head of the household was out rang- 
ing the seas or pushing back frontiers: 
but he always returned to a good hot 
meal on the table and bread without 
plaster or bone dust in it either. 
Grandmother’s day ran like a mara- 
thon on a treadmill. When the car- 
pool, cubscouts, Garden Club and 
PTA have you reeling with fatigue 
just take the phone off the hook, whip 
a steak from the freezer, turn on the 
Hi-Fi and settle back on the inner 
spring for a good old snooze in your 
air-conditioned, mildew-free bedroom! 
Grandmother never had it so good. 


The author has larded the collec- 
tion well with practical quotations 
from those champions of female effi- 
ciency, Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
her sister, both brilliant women, well 
ahead on their time. This book, a 
loosely connected sampler of yester- 
day, proves no point, but it will tickle 
your funny bone over and over. It is 
a book every woman will enjoy own- 


ing. 


The Benefactor by Susan Sontag. 
New York: Farrar, Straus and 
Co., $4.50. 

This is the century for the dream to 
take over literature. The sleeping 
dream and the waking dream have 
contributed the symbols that were al- 
ways there; but now they can ex- 
plain protagonists to themselves and 
to their audiences. 

Susan Sontag, in her first novel, 
The Benefactor, uses the dream in- 
versely. The Hippolyte of her novel 
looks to his dreams as a guide for his 
future behavior rather than as an il- 
lumination of his past. After the first 
dream, which he recalls and studies 
as a mystic déja vu, he waits the so- 
lution of subsequent stalemates in fu- 
ture dreams which he must first puz- 
zle out and then follow through. Here, 
Hippolyte and the reader, indeed, are 
both caught in the dream; and like 
Plato’s myth of the shadows in the 
cave, finally neither can determine 
which is the reality. 

Sometimes Miss Sontag seems to 
test the reader with her virtuosity. At 
other times, she seems intent on lec- 
turing from a rarified podium, round- 
ing each chapter into a parable that 
exposes the rational as less desirable 
than the seemingly irrational or makes 
hoth a matter of dialectics. 

Hippolyte, always in his dreams 
seeking punishment, or atonement, for 
some unknown crime, carries on, dur- 
ing his daytime life, a course that can 
only evoke further guilt. Although he 
performs dream and waking activities 
quite unemotionally, Miss Sontag 
manages, somehow, to invest them 
with intensity. It is her intensity as 
a writer that becomes more and more 
evident as the book progresses and 
her preoccupation with good and evil 
that becomes more striking: she is 
not judging but, as it were, orating 
through the mouths of masked ac- 
tors. 

In a prose that she has completely 
in control, not at all avant garde, 
sometimes reminiscent of Huysmans, 
other times Kafka or Herman Hesse, 
Miss Sontag has written a modern 
morality that dramatises the narcissis- 
tic self-analysis that terminates in 
self-consumption. The story of Hip- 
polyte, here, seeking the most person- 
al of all possible worlds, is only a de- 
vice for this strong and skillful new 
voice, occasionally fearsome, some- 
times discomforting, impressive 
throughout. —Peggy Lewis 
The Second Chafing Dish Cookbook 

by Marie Roberson Hamm (Pren- 

tice-Hall Inc. Englewood, N. J. — 
$3.95) 

A collection of dramatized chafing 

dish cookery designed to tempt the 
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gourmand and waft the hostess to a 
pedestal in a blaze of brandied raisins 
and Grand Marnier. Mrs. Hamm does 
unusual and wonderful things with 
hors d'oeuvres; stars soups and stews 
as party fare, and dresses meats, sea- 
food, poultry, even vegetables in 
flavor combinations that will startle 
and delight the lucky guest. Present- 
ed with a touch of coyness, at times, 
they loose nothing in the culinary 
translation. “Yam Rummies,” we 
found in testing, became “Ram Yum- 
mies” before the second flip of a cock- 
tail or “Duck-a-tash” a horrendous- 
sounding melange of succotash, cubed 
duck, cheddar cheese soup and sher- 
ried cream emerges from the pot as a 
taste triumph, and we noticed that 
after one of the suggested “Frisky 
Sours,” Duck-a-tash tasted more ele- 
gant than it sounded and the weather 
was getting more and more hungry 
out! 

Seriously, Mrs. Hamm transports 
the harried hostess from the kitchen 
to entertaining “center stage” with de- 
licious and gratifying results. 


ITALY THE ARTIST’S WAY 


A summer holiday in Positano on the Mediter- 
ranean with painting and drawing in historic 
Palazzo Murat. Individual instruction, distin- 
guished staff. May through September. (11th 
year). Write Box 3129 Grand Central Station, 
New York 17 


POSITANO ART WORKSHOP 
The BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


Qe 
trices 
SEE > 


How to Preserve Calico 

100 lbs of soap for $1.30 

To Wash English Blankets 

To Dry Blankets 

All these and u thousand 
more tips for housekeeping in 


GRANDMOTHER’S 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


by Helen Lyon Adamson 
at 
THE NEW DELAWARE BOOKSHOP: 


49 W. Ferry St. New Hope, Pa. 
862-2452 
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World’s finest ‘automatic gas lighters 
Refill loads in séconds 

Bentley Lighter Corporation 

1 W. 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


a  — — 


Presenting fashions at home, 
moderately 

priced for holiday partying 

The Village Barn-Furlong, 12-5 Daily 
Tues, Thurs. ’til 9 Xmas hrs. 10 to 9 


EE o 


) ugatstions 


Pie Dart makes the perfect gift for 
perfect piecrust. $3 -+ 5% tax in Pa. 
Write Manners Hammerstein, 

Sky Island, Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 


<i — 
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For The Executive 

Who Has Everything 

Reed & Barton Sterling-Slate Desk Set 
Howards Jewelry Store, 35 E; State 
Doylestown, Penna. 


EE - O 


Fine clothing & Accessories — 
Men & Boys 
Complete Line Of Family Footwear 
Savidge Brothers — 25 S. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. — WOrth 8-3321 
EEE Oe S 
a small ac 
deposit 
reserves 
your choice 


Artcarved' 


DIAMOND RINGS 


Beloved by Brides for over 100 years 
WESTERN STAR SET 
Engagement Ring $275.00 
Bride's Circlet $ 20.00 

Rings enlarged to show detail 
Jewelry, Watches, Diamonds 
Roger W. Kraut 
29-31 West State 348-4884 


æ.. . = 
The Perfect Gift 
For Fashion Occasions 
Town and Travel -— Country Casual 
The Towne Shop, State St., Newtown 
Shopping Center, Southampton, Pa. 


EEE? > o 


Camping Equipment — 

Tents from $6.95 up 

Complete line of sporting goods 
Dave’s Sporting Goods 766 — 8000 
4 Mi. N. of Doylestown on Rt. 611 


The World’s Finest Champagne 


Shown above in a bottle of Dom Perignon 


Moet & Chandon’s permium label a 
product of Schiefflelin and Company 


os 
Lamps by Stiffel, gifts, glassware, 
bar accessories and an assortment of 
27 W. Mechanic St., 

imports at Ember’glo, 

New Hope, Pa. Phone 862-2929 


=D e. m “eee _ 


Distinctive Accessories 

For a Cheery Hearth 

Fireplace Equipment 

Shive’s Main & State Sts. Doylestown 
———— S e 


a A 
Doylestown Hobby Shop — 
Visit Our Brand New Yule Shop 
All types of decorative 
items for Christmas — 

Use Court St. Entrance 
63 W. State St., Doylestown 348-5824 


The Wonderful World 
Of Winnie The Pooh 
In Cuddly Toys To love — 
$2.98 to 9.98 

For Small Fry, Teenagers, 
College Dorms 

Foster’s Toy & Cycle Shop — 
Doylestown 


$$$ rr 


Bucks County & Wm. Penn Items — 
Ideal Gifts (Mug 2.95 — Pr. 5.73 
Plate 3.95) Shive’s of Doylestown 
Main & State Streets — 348-4053 
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| the heyday of the stage 
coach, Doylestown was a popular 
summer resort for Philadelphians and 
New Yorkers. The advertisements of 
the day set forth such attractions as 
“a vigilant police force,” ‘“salubrious 
breezes,” “pure water for the tem- 
perate,” “mint and ice for those on 
a vegetable diet (the connection here 
is vague, to say the least) and first- 
rate ice cream.” 

With a jealous eye on Bristol, min- 
eral waters were also mentioned, but 
the advertisers were honest enough to 
admit that these were artificial. 
Doylestown, alas, could not boast of 
springs of “nasty” water. 

Bristol could, and did. The early 
settlers of the county’s oldest town, 
which was laid out in 1697, ignored 
the two springs nearby because, some 
said, with what appears to have been 
considerable restraint, “the water 
looks and tastes rusty.” And well it 
might, for the springs were chalybeate 
in character; that is, impregnated 
with compounds of iron. 

The residents of the area changed 
their minds when it was discovered, 
around 1710, that the water had 
medicinal qualities. On the theory, 
popular then as now, that the worse 
it tastes, the better it must be for you, 
the word got around that the springs 
were the source of a magic cure-all. 

Within a decade, Bucks County’s 
first and only “watering place” sprang 
up. It was called Bath and also Bath 
Springs, the name quite likely chosen 
in recognition of the famed spa of 
Bath, in Somersetshire, England, near 
the city of Bristol. 

A few other mineral springs are 
mentioned by county historians. In 
Wrightstown Township, along the 
Windy Bush Road, a hill spring had 
the required “funny” taste, its dark 
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lo Bristol to 


yellow color indicating the presence of 
iron. People came from miles around 
to drink and bottle this water, hoping 
its reputed healthful properties would 
ease their aches and pains. 

The water of a spring on Jericho 
Mountain, in Upper Makefield Town- 
ship, long had a local reputation as 
“being good for the rheumatiz.” No 
one claimed that it was good for any 
other ailment. 

But these medicinal waters were 
free to all who had faith in them. Not 
so the waters of Bath Springs. They 
were promoted in extravagant terms 
in hope of financial gain. During the 
period of the spa’s greatest renown, 
which began shortly before the Revo- 
lution and ended a few years after 
the War of 1812, the hope became a 
golden reality. Historian J. H. Battle 
noted, in 1887, “What Saratoga and 
Newport are to Society today, Bristol 
was three generations ago.” 

The development of Bath Springs, 
from a local attraction to the most 
fashionable “watering place” in the 
country, added a new dimension to 
Bristolians’ knowledge of the ways of 
the world. Designated as the county 
seat of Penn’s own Bucks in 1705, 
Bristol was no sleepy little hamlet 
hidden among the trees. 

From the early years of the 17th 
Century, Bristol was known as Bucks 
County’s only seaport, probably be- 
cause the Delaware River was navig- 
able by vessels of some size from its 
site to the Atlantic. It became the 
center of considerable ship-building 
activities, and as such was accustomed 
to playing host to colorful characters 
who sailed the seas. These included, 
according to legends, a pirate captain 
and crew who came ashore to spend 
their ill-gotten booty. 

Bristol, being the heart of the 


to take the 


waters 
fy Graie Chandan 


county’s economic life, was naturally 
the setting for the first fairs to be held 
in this area. The object of the fairs 
was to promote the selling and buying 
of farm products, manufactured wares 
and handicrafts. Right from the start, 
however, the people regarded them as 
frolics, a twice-a-year opportunity to 
get out from under the strict rules of 
proper behavior. 

County historian W. W. H. Davis 
recorded that “horseracing, drinking, 
gambling and stealing prevailed to an 
alarming extent.” To this list, the 
prim would have added dancing. They 
patronized the fairs, they said, to look 
at cows and sheep and not “at folks 
addicted to throwing themselves about 
in abandoned postures.” One wonders 
what they would have thought about 
The Twist! 

By 1720, the Springs had become 
very popular with the rich and prom- 
inent colonists of Philadelphia, Trent- 
on and surrounding areas. In steadily 
increasing numbers, they brought with 
them “the elegance of high society.” 
The residents of the bustling little 
town took it in their stride. 

Travelling to Bristol by stage, 
wagon and chaise, a jolting journey 
over the roads of that day, they stay- 
ed at “superior boarding houses” and, 
later, at the George the Second, then 
Third, Hotel. Kings suffered a sharp 
decline in esteem when the War of 
Independence was won, and the 
George became the Delaware House. 

The health-seeking visitors rode 
horseback or walked out to the 
Springs to drink, gargle or dabble their 
feet in the water. The brave or the 
desperate even bathed in it. It was a 
shocking experience in those pre-bath- 
room days to get wet all over. 


(Continued on Page 40) 
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NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 
“on the Square” 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


other offices 
WARMINSTER 


WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 


365 STREET ROAD Elmwood 7-2295 


THE 


Lantan 


£ 5 W. MECHANIC ST. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 


FROM NEAR AND FAR 


|| Gifts - Cards 
Decorative Crafts 
and 


Accessories 


THE 
GIFTCRAFTERS SHOP 
107 No. Bellevue Ave. — Langhorne 
and the new 
COUNTRY AIRS 
14 S. State — Newtown 


Noel Boghetti e photographic illustrator 


444 Old York Rd. e OS. 5-1186 
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What Shape 


Are You In? 


From 8 to 80 these days this seems 
to be the burning question, one that 
concerns men as well as females; and 
we can no longer kid ourselves as 
did our Victorian predecessors that 
three solid meals a day are “good 
for us.” Unfortunately, science and 
our bulging figures are proving them 
wrong. Unfortunately, because eat- 
ing, in a period of economic security, 
has become a pastime, an entertain- 
ment, a way of life! The Bibilical 
phrase, “Man cannot live by bread 
alone,” reverberates from coast to 
coast but ostriches that we are, we 
go from kitchen to living room to 
patio bent on our own self-destruc- 
tion with our overactive taste buds. 
There is an answer and although it 
involves some self-restraint it does 
not mean a new Federal anti-fatten- 
ing foods department! Although, Lord 
knows, we’ve got almost everything 
else. Weight control, and those of us 
who swell at the sight of a potato 
chip will know what I mean, includes 
much more than just weight. Diet 
alone, is like a rubber band, let loose 
or stop when you reach a reasonable 
weight and pow—back come the ap- 
petite and the billows. Diet and exer- 
cise of the systematic variety will not 
necessarily make you a Cary Grant 
or an Audrey Hepburn but it can 
make you feel better, live longer and 
fit better into the clothes you would 
like to wear! 

Granted, some of us are stronger, 
have more stamina than others; that 
some of us age at a slower pace; 
health and physical fitness can be 
achieved and maintained. How many 
of us have stopped to assess the total 
aspects of the exercise we indulge in? 
Golf, swimming, bowling, skiing, ten- 


nis are either weekend or seasonal 
activities and as we grow older, in- 
terest in them tends to slack off. Cer- 
tainly as we hit the forties and ap- 
proach the fifties, the thought of puff- 
ing our way through a couple of sets 
of tennis is a challenge that makes 
cowards of our middle-aged muscles. 
Walking for most of us, really walk- 
ing any distance, is an unpleasant 
necessity forced upon us by an un- 
cooperative car—a necessity to be 
avoided it humanly possible! Even 
these activities, do not give all of 
our muscles the challenge they need 
to keep firm and trim. With today’s 
tendency to overeat and underexer- 
cise, the national profile is beginning 
to bulge and sag in an alarming fash- 
ion. 

In line with President Kennedy’s 
program for physical fitness, Bucks 
County’ new Health Club which 
opened in September at North Main 
St., Doylestown, offers new, complete- 
ly modern facilities for gaining, re- 
ducing or conditioning, all under the 
supervision of trained experts in the 
field. Fred and George Snyder and 
Margaret (George’s wife), are all 
Bucks Countians, members of the 
Weider Research Clinic. Fred was a 
United States Army physical fitness 
specialist and his brother George a 
training instructor in Special Police 
Forces and has been associated with 
the well-known Vic Tanney Gym and 
Health Clubs. Margaret Snyder, who 
handles the Health Club’s condition- 
ing for women, is an enviable exam- 
ple of what this conditioning can do 
for the distaff side. 

Americans are always in a hurry 
but our muscles seem to be sitting 
still and in spite of atomic age ten- 
sions, we still use a handful of out- 
moded myths to excuse our flabbiness. 
Contrary to belief, middle age does 
not begin in the forties but in the 
middle twenties, which is the time to 
slow its progress; hardening of the 
arteries is not necessarily a product 
of old age but can occur at almost 
any age, the result often of inacti- 
vity; diet alone is not the best way to 
lose weight, diet and correct exercise 
are both needed and there is a defi- 
nite relation between physical and 
emotional health. There is no short- 
cut to health and fitness, but planned 
programming, faithfully adherred to, 
does work wonders. 

The Snyders would like to have you 
visit their new club, (there is no ob- 
ligation) and see for yourself the 
luxurious modern equipment for body 
building, figure contouring and mus- 
cle toning including steam cabinets 
and complete gymnasium. They also 
offer special low rates for students. 
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Driving Across Bucks 
(Continued from Page 7) 


ART FOR X-MAS oi, sses ssossseses 

“Art for Christmas,” the 
Hope Historical Society’s annual dis- 
play of paintings and sculpture at the 
Parry Barn will be on exhibit through 
December 24. 

The works by more than 100 ar- 
tists will range in price from $3.00 
to $250.00 the proceeds of which 
will go to the artists and to the His- 
torical Society to further its continu- 
ing series of cultural exhibitions. 

More than 200 paintings and works 
of sculpture were sold during the 
1962 “Art for Christmas” show. 
Much of the success was attributed to 
the atmosphere that pervaded the five 
rooms in the Parry Barn and made it 
such a fine setting for the works 
shown. 

The Parry Barn, a beautifully re- 
stored pre-Revolutionary stone build- 
ing where George Washington’s horse 
is believed to have slept, is on the 
Playhouse Plaza in New Hope. 


Dorothy Gillis of Gift Crafters in 
Langhorne is opening a new shop on 
14 South State Street in Newtown to 
be called Country Airs. 

Country Airs, as its name suggests, 
is going to be a country store with an 
air of elegance. The pot-bellied stove 
will be replaced with something more 
current, that is, something that uses 
current. Speaking of current, Country 
Airs, now in the process of being fur- 
nished, refurbished and stocked with 
decorative crafts and accessories, can- 
not give a formal opening date be- 
cause it still awaits city plumbing and 
heating. In the meantime, there will 
be an informal, come as-we-are, at- 
home early in November, when any 
chilly friend and customer will be 
warmed by the “Do It Thyself Shop” 
chockfull of all sorts of holiday ma- 
terials. 

After Christmas, Dorothy Gillis 
promises a grand opening, heat and 
all, to greet 1964. 


Maurice Brockway, formerly an 
executive with the Sheraton-East Ho- 
tel in New York, is now co-owner of 
a new shop called THE LION in La- 
haska, and lives in a stone house 
built in 1732 in Carversville. 


(Continued on Page 34) 


CEAO míle fáilte 


It’s the Irish way of saying 
Welcome 


Aboard 


VÍS TA TRAVEL AGENCY 


52 E. STATE ST., DOYLESTOWN 348-4700 
Open Six Days A Week; Evenings By Appointment 


“YOUR PLEASURE IS OUR BUSINESS” © VISTA ’63 


ECCHER’S 


e 
FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


Universals, trucks and station wagons 
depreciate so slowly that they can be 
bought for as little as $10 down and $10 
per month, if credit is approved. At 


hey aig i QE 


THE NEW DODGE POLARA 
POLARA is the top-of-the-line in the “standard” size — the beautiful new 
119-inch wheelbase Dodge designed for the discerning driver. Here is a por- 
trait of power in bold lines and bright colors — taut contours of sculptured 
steel, sleek and tailored. This Dodge earns compliments by the mile! 


|. M. JARRETT oLD york ROAD, HATBORO, PA. 


Pleasant Manor 


Y ANS = : 4 
ae 


d 
K y i, Vat 
BES A 8 ot For 
| =< Retarded Children 
a 
\ D Finest Care 


Located on Geoffrey Road 
Point Pleasant, Penna. 


4 Phone: 297-5560 
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ba Orit Date 


The best possible way to start a 
trip to Ireland is to spend an hour at 
Idlewild Airport in the waiting room 
of Irish Airlines prior to a flight. 
The combination of loud speaker an- 
nouncements in a soft Irish voice, well 
accented, and the vast assemblage of 
Irish relations makes one sure the 
plane can hold three to a seat. Gaelic 
greetings and babies’ howls ,mingle 
with ease. The most positive sign of 
good wishes is a congenial crowd, 
well punctuated with a wide variety 
of hassocks. 

St. Brendan was the name of our 
plane. Better known than St. Pat- 
rick, St. Brendan was supposed to 
have landed on the back of a sleep- 
ing whale with his monks, mistaking 
the beast for an island. This tale is 
as fanciful as a leprechaun; never- 
theless, it is a fact that the mythical 
“St. Brendan’s Isle” was charted on 
the maps of the Atlantic as late as 
the eighteenth century, ranking the 
good saint with Marco Polo. 

With a beginning of this type, it 
was breathtaking, but not surprising 
to break the clouds over Shannon 
some 5% hours later to see stone 
lacework walls interrupting the green 
pattern lying in the sun. Abruptly de- 
scending, a rumbling sound filled the 
air, and there we were. 

Duty-free Shannon Airport is a 
shopper’s dream and a mighty tor- 
ment. Tempting displayed elegance 
from all over the world is matched 
only by the welcome of the Irish 
Tourist Board. 

The most interesting, by far, of the 
offerings, is the twenty-four-hour Me- 
dieval Tour and 15th Century Ban- 
quet. Available to those arriving or 
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Agnasy) BY the Geace of God earl of thomond, 4 
PROLECLOR OF The VEMM of MUNSTER IN The ancient. £ 
kingdom. of meland And tord of the castle of. 
BUNRATTY -TO All Lo whom these present Letters 2 
shall come + Grectings. 

know ye, that we, Of ove special Grace, ceram 
knowledge And meer motion, òid, this dyon 

of w j wwe year of our tond 
nmewen hundred and sixty entertan mhe: ' 

gracious LADY - > of 


as ouR hardin coer: At OUR Mediaeval anner 
iN the Aforemenuioned castle of BuNRatty, ~ 

and know ye furtbce, thar sy vietue of Ue | | 
dexterity oisplayed By our charming Guest mn 

partaking OF The viands without the ald of knife -~ 


Good humour and convivially with which dus: 
GUESE enlivened the festive sosgd, We dÒ 

ordam, msttute, Oeclake And gRant that the 
AFORESAID Lady BE DOW aNd oemim 


and fork, and mokeover By viRtue of the wit, eh 


departing Shannon, the tour is accom- 
panied by an attractive, well-in- 
formed, and literate hostess. 

Following a winding road, the bus 
threads through the tiniest of vil- 
lages, an almost painful contrast to 
the jet whisking you to this world. 
The forest of Cratloe, which supplied 
roof beams for Westminster Hall in 
London and the Royal Palace in Am- 
sterdam, is our first stop. Quin Ab- 
bey, with its luckless history of sieges 
and burnings, is briefly visited before 
proceeding to the small town of En- 
nis for a spirited exhibit of Irish 
dancing. Here is one of the most 
charming small villages in the world. 
Narrow winding streets surround the 
beautiful ruins of the Franciscan Ab- 
bey, which was founded in 1240 by 
the King of Thomond. A car cannot 
navigate the main street of the town, 
because invariably lounging livestock 
establish right of way. 

Soon after a visit to Limerick, the 
tour proceeds to a small thatched cot- 
tage for tea and freshly baked bread. 
Contrary to what one may think, this 
is not a contrived display. Granted 
that it takes place in a specified 
place at a particular time of day — 
but there is the owner of this little 
farmhouse to reckon with. A lady of 
wit and intelligence, and filled with 
good humor, she explains how the 
family lived while she was growing 
up. The cottage, redolent with the 
fragrance of fresh bread, whitewash 
and peat, was most interesting. It was 
a lovely hour. 

The highlight of the Medieval Tour 
takes place in the evening, at Bunrat- 
ty Castle. Furnished as it was during 
the residence of the Earl of Thomond, 


Came OF. Che apagnc.caden of MBONI AA 


and. fully restored, it is a quick pass- 
port to the fifteenth century. 

The costumed colleens who wel- 
come each visitor to the Castle, offer 
the bread of friendship. These attrac- 
tive girls have abundant talent for 
singing, dancing, playing the harp, 
and flirting outrageously (and get 
away with it). Partaking mead, drink- 
ing a toast in claret, and eating din- 
ner at a groaning board are the ac- 
tivities. Strolling musicians play, the 
guests enter the spirit of the occa- 
sion, and the informality is condu- 
cive to an evening of pure fun. Not 
even the lack of dinner utensils but 
a knife hampered the guests from eat- 
ing everything. It wasn’t exactly easy. 
The evening was over some two hours 
later, and everyone left happy and 
relaxed. 

It was a stone’s throw, or a muddy 
trek, to the Shannon Shamrock, 
sprawling alongside the Castle. A 
swimming pool and well landscaped 
grounds do not make it anomalous, 
fortunately. This modern hostelry is 
a lively hospitable spot. The food is 
excellent. Every night there is a sing- 
song that lasts till the wee hours, vis- 
itors and local residents participating. 
The range of songs was pretty funny 
—it was an unrehearsed hootenanny. 

This twenty-four-hour jaunt, by the 

way, included meals, hotel, tours, ban- 
quet costs exactly $15.00 per person 
—and you'd enjoy every moment. 

Driving to Killarney from the Shan- 
non area was a strange experience. 
The small town of Adare, with un- 
dulating thatched roofs, led us to be- 
lieve we'd see many more. Instead, 
we passed a number of vacant look- 

(Continued from Page 35) 
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At last- 


you can spend three weeks touring Europe 
and pay only °350 for your BOAC round-trip fare! 


On BOAC’s new low-cost 21-day 
Excursion Fare Plan you can spend 
three full weeks in Europe on the vaca- 
tion you’ve often dreamed of, but per- 
haps couldn’t quite manage until now. 
Read about these fares, then send in 
the coupon below for complete details. 
And see your Travel Agent. 

The new Excursion Fares are effective 
from October 1st, 1963 through April 
30th, 1964. These are the unhurried, 
low-cost months in Europe, when 
roads, hotels and restaurants are un- 
crowded, the “natives” relaxed and 
friendly after their own vacations, and 
the low, off-season hotel rates are in 
effect. You can spend a full three weeks 
touring Europe, but you have to spend 
at least fourteen days in Europe before 
you can come home. Here are some 
sample Excursion Fares, Economy Class 
round-trip aboard a BOAC Rolls- 
Royce 707: New York—London, 
$350.00; New York—Glasgow (the 


gateway to the Highlands), $323.00; 
New York—Manchester (close to 
Wales, the Lake District and the 
Shakespeare country), $337.40; or you 
can jet to London from Boston or 
Washington, D.C. 

Based upon the new Excursion Fares, 
you can now spend three whole weeks 
touring Europe on BOAC’s wonder- 
fully low-priced off-season Val-U- 
Tours. Your tour price includes liter- 
ally everything: air fare, hotels, all 
meals, the works: The price? A fan- 
tastically low $652 from New York for 
21 days touring no less than ten Euro- 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BOAC 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
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pean countries. And that is just one 
example of four superb BOAC 
Val-U-Tours. 

Are you a member of a group? If so, 
you can save even more money, and 
you spend just about as long as you 
like in Europe. All it takes is twenty 
five qualified members of an approved 
club, society, fraternal group or reli- 
gious organization. And the only con- 
dition is that you all travel to and from 
the United States as a group. Here are 
some sample Group bargain fares: 
New York—London, $310; New York 
—Rome $402. 


British Overseas Airways Corp. 

Dept. BE-207, 1710 Pennsylvania Blvd., 
Philadelphia 3 e LO 8-5070 

Please send me complete details of your 
Group Fares D, European Val-U-Tours D. 
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Skinning the Cat 


By Jurgin’ Haver 
he two brothers sat on the curb 


with a dead cat between them. 
Tommy, the younger, spoke first. 

“Ain't been dead long, Ben.” 

“Naw. Not more’n a couple hours. 
Don’t smell hardly at all.” 

“Bumper must a caught him right 
here.” Tommy's toe prodded under 
the cat's left ear. 

Ben leaned to have a closer look. 
“Yeh. Clipped him right out’a the 
world.” 

“Ben?” Tommy scratched his head 
under a dusty ballcap. 

“What?” 

“You suppose the cat’s alive some- 
where else and just dead here?” 

“You're of your rocker, Tommy. 
How could he be dead and alive at 
the same time?” 

“Gee, don’t ask me. Dad said that 
a cat’s got nine lives.” 

“That’s just a way of talkin’, Tom- 
my. You'll understand when you get 
older.” 

“Do you understand?” Tommy 
asked as he cocked his head and toed 
the lifeless tail. 

“Sure,” Ben straightened a little 
wiping ip sleeve across his perspir- 
ing forehead. 

“What’s it mean then? A cat’s got 
nine lives.” 

“Well.” Ben paused gazing at a 
lawn sprinkler across the street. 

“Well, its just a way of talkin’. 
Don’t mean anything in particular.” 

Tommy’ followed Ben’s eye to the 
sprinkler, watched it for a while, and 
then replied. “I don’t get it, Ben. 
Why bother to say it if it don’t mean 
nothin’ and if it ain’t even true?” 

“You'll understand when you get 
older.” Ben assured him. 

The sprinkler swished. Ben moved 
a little to get out of the hot sun and 
into the shade of a large oak tree. 
Tommy took off his cap and wiped 
his face with it, leaving smudges 


E 
yedir 


beads of sweat. 

“Do you think,” Tommy began, 
“he was runnin’ away from a dog 
or do you suppose he just wasn’t pay- 
in’ attention?” 

“Runnin away from a dog. He 
wouldn’t of run in front of a car 
otherwise.” 

“Maybe he just wasn’t payin’ atten- 
tion. Ma says lots of kids get hit by 
cars just ‘cause they don’t pay atten- 
tion.” 

“Maybe.” 

Tommy gazed at his brother, ‘““May- 
be? Ma said so. She ought to know, 
I guess.” 

“Well, sure,” Ben looked at the toe 
of his tennis shoe, “but cats ain’t kids 
so it don’t apply to cats, see?” 

“No?” Tommy shook his head and 
wondered. 

“You'll understand when you get 
older, Tommy.” 

Tommy’s eye caught a cat half- 
way down the block. “Hey,” he said, 
“maybe that’s this cat down there.” 
Ben gave him a disgusted look. 
“Naw, I guess not. I wish I were 
older, Ben, I sure don’t know much.” 

“PIL teach you anything you want 
to know.” Ben thumped his chest with 
his fore-finger and squared his should- 
ers. 

“Really?” Tommy asked in an awed 
voice. “Anything I wanta know — 
anything?” 

“Well, sure,’ Ben answered, 
“you’re my brother ain’t you?” 

“Gee.” 

“Go ahead, ask me somethin’ you 
want’a know.” 

“Ben?” 

“Yeh.” 

“Ben, how do you skin a cat?” 

“Well, first you got’a have a knife. 
Then, well, then — Aw, I can’t ex- 
plain it. I'd have to show you.” 

Tommy got to his feet and grabbed 
the cat by the tail, “Come on, Ben, 


Thomas Transistor Organs 
Shoninger Pianos 


Music Studios 
Piano Tuning and Repairs 


TPyson MUSIC 
331 N 


N. Main Doylestown 348-9657 
Open Friday Eve till 9 


david's 
THE 


COUNTAY - 
STORE 


25 w. state street 
phone 348-5526 


COUSINS 


doylestown 


to teen 


Jor Photographic Dualit, J 
In Advertising 


Frovhlich Studia 


Route 202 & Mechanicsville Rd. 
Doylestown, Pa. Phone: 348-9806 


Zohlman Nursing Home 


24 HR. REG. NURSING CARE 
F. M. Froio, R.N. 
Director and Owner 
Richlandtown, Pa. 536-5455 
See Our New Enlarged Addition 


where the dust of the cap clung to come on.” (Continued on Page 34) 
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HAMMERSTEIN 
PROFILE 


The dedicated pie-eater, a pastry 
epicure, demands, above all, a crust 
that is never soggy. Not many chefs 
can boast a 100% success in light and 
flakey crusts; but Mrs. Manners Ham- 
merstein claims that cooks who use 
her Pie Dart never fail. 

At a meeting of the Central and 
Upper Bucks Chapter of the Public 
School Food Service Association on 
October 2, 1963, Mrs. Hammerstein 
demonstrated her Pie Dart to a group 
of nearly fifty heads of public school 
cafeterias. Dressed in a soignée, chic 
black satin, Mrs. Hammerstein spread 
her gear before her; skillfully put 
together her own formula of shorten- 
ing, boiling water, flour and salt, 
measured in “scoofers” — the equiv- 
alent of 1/3 of a cup; inserted the 
dough between two layers of trans- 
parent, special plastic (discovered aft- 
er five years of research) printed with 
concentric circles; spread it to fill the 
circle on the dart which correspond- 
ed with the circumference of her pie 
pan; rolled back the transparent top 
and transferred the dough to the pie 
pan without disturbing the pastry or, 
in any way, spotting her costume. 
She completed this operation with a 
filling of sliced smoke-house apples 
and a 1-2-3 crumb crust. 

The attractive, auburn-haired Mrs. 
Hammerstein carried on the demon- 
stration with a vivacious patter, ex- 
pertly timed for laughs which she got 
in a mounting crescendo. The run- 
through was so clear that a volunteer 
from the audience was able to re- 
peat the performance and make a 
second crust without faltering. Mrs. 
Hammerstein countered the faintly 
critical reaction that she received 
again and again from many audiences, 
“But you don’t look like you can 
make pies!” with “What do you have 
to look like to make a pie—Mother 
Hubbard?” 

The two pies, later to be put in 
the oven and baked for an hour, were 
given as door prizes to two members 


of the P.S.F.S.A. This organization, 
whose members serve 105 schools in 
Bucks County and 27,762 elementary 
and high school pupils nutritious 
Type A Lunches*, has as its new 
president, Maude Kuhnert of Pali- 
sades High School. According to 
Miss Grace M. Reimard, Area Home- 
making Supervisor, the school lunch 
program reaches $1,499,148 in Bucks 
County. Approximately twenty per 
cent of the food used is provided by 
commodities donated by the U, S. 


Department of Agriculture and the 
remaining eighty per cent is pur- 
chased in local markets. Lunches 


range from 25 to 30 cents in ele- 
mentary schools and 30 to 35 cents 
in secondary schools. Prices are kept 
low by Federal cash reimbursements 
of four cents per meal and Federal 


donated commodities 


amounting to 
six cents per meal. 

Mrs. Hammerstein, whose demon- 

stration made a lively termination to 
the P.S.F.S.A. meeting, is available 
for demonstrations to any group of 
adults or school children who wish to 
avail themselves of the pleasure of 
her presence and the know-how of 
fool-proof, Pie Dart pie crust. Inter- 
ested people should contact Mrs. 
Manners Hammerstein, Sky Island, 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa., or phone 
294-9131. 
*Type Lunch: 1/2 pt. milk; 2 ounc- 
es of protein-rich food such as meat, 
poultry or fish; 3/4 cup fruit or vege- 
table and at least two or more items; 
1 serving bread (enriched or whole 
grain); 2 teaspoons of butter or forti- 
fied margarine. 
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FURS - FOR THE WARMEST GIFT OF ALL 


This is The Place For Value and Quality 


aA 


FAMOUS FOR FINE FURS 
FACTORY SHOWROOMS 
218 NEW STREET QUAKERTOWN, PA 


Fine Fur Coats, Jackets, Stoles and 
Ladies Cloth Coats and Suits Too. 


Be Weather Wise == 
Gwinner’s Atlantic gives you dependable, 
Weather-Controlled deliveries — When You 


Need Them! Maximum Service at 
Cost. 


Insure Comfortable Weather In Your Home 
All Year Round By Calling 


BRINKER’S 


(Formerly Gwinner’s) 


Atlantic Heating Oils 


Prompt 24-Hour Delivery & Oil Barner Service 
Doylestown 348-2668 or 348-5784 


BRINKERIZE! 


Minimum 


ài n3 
Winter is just 
around the corner 
Brinkerize! 
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By Bernice Mertz 

The Neshaminy Valley Music The- 
atre did not happen overnight. The 
embryonic stage of the present suc- 
cessful theatre group started several 
years ago with a group of parents 
and teachers interested in drama and 
music. It developed slowly with the 
production of operettas and a hard 
core of enthusiastic and talented 
stage directors, musical and dance di- 
rectors, business staff and a host of 
budding singers, actors, and dancers. 
Combined with the energies of a 
young lady from Feasterville, the 
president, Evelyn McLean, the result 
is the successful Neshaminy Valley 
Music Theatre. 

It started in 1956, when a group 
of parents and teachers combined to 
present “The Waltz Dream” for the 
benefit of the Lower Southampton 
Elementary School. Success and their 
mutual enjoyment suggested that they 
do it again. 

So the following year, they organ- 
ized under the present name and pro- 
duced “The Red Mill” and the fol- 
lowing year tackled that perennial 
favorite “The Merry Widow.” 

In 1959, they selected, with some 
misgivings, a modern musical, “Plain 
and Fancy”, but this was a happy 
choice and with this performance 


N 


traditional clothes for men ), $ 
casual wear for women 
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Tom Bass VZS 
TIGER HALI 
SIS MAIN ST BETHLEHEM, PA 
Charge accounts invited 
Open Thurs. eve until 8:30 
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Neshaminy Valley 


Music Theatre 


they were no longer tyros but sea- 
soned performers. 

“Oklahoma”, the next production, 
was a smash hit and as the cash and 
compliments poured in, the group be- 
gan to feel as if they had found their 
“place in the sun.” Also, by this 
time, they had started their Fine Arts 
Scholarship Fund which was growing 
at a gratifying pace. 

In swift succession they produced 
“Carousel”, with its challenging dra- 
ma and hauntingly beautiful score, a 
fully orchestrated “Brigadoon”, and 
in 1963 “The Most Happy Fella”. 
Charles Fisher, well known in little 
theatre work, producer of the TV 
show “Edge of Night”, produced and 
directed this opus and the scholarship 
fund swelled to a staggering $5500. 

Next spring they will present Cole 
Porter’s “Kiss Me Kate”, with Charles 
Fisher again producing and directing. 

Graduates of the Neshaminy High 
School interested in the field of fine 
arts are eligible for scholarships from 
this fine arts fund. The Scholarship 
Committee is appointed yearly. They 
check the applicants, their records, 
profiles and personal background. A 
highlight of graduation has become 
the awarding of these fine arts schol- 


arships. 
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ORNAMENTAL RUGS 


Garden Appointments - Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr. 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa. 
862-2406 
EE E a RO eS 


Bucks County Traveler 
(Continued from Page 6) 


When I was returning from church 
last Sunday, a huge, white turkey 
gobbler, ọn the wrong side of the 
fence from Cuttalossa Farm, charged 
at my car. Fortunately, I was driving 
slowly, supposedly meditating on the 
sermon I had just heard; and I was 
able to stop in time. Although I had 
already seen the turkey it never oc- 
curred to me that my passage would 
be challenged. At the sound of the 
horn, the gobbler displayed his plum- 
age and charged again. The rest of 
the flock encouraged his attack with a 
din of cackling. It began to look as if 
I would spend my Sunday afternoon 
on that road with the car door closed 
tight. Suddenly, a friendly and 
amused motorcyclist appeared. The 
roar of his engine was too much for 
my challenger who retired to the side 
of the road. Once more, traffic flowed 
as normal. 

Motorists themselves and farmers 
driving farm equipment are rarely 
hazards, even on narrow roads. Like 
all country people, they are consid- 
erate and courteous. Although ignor- 
ant of “Motor Manners,” they al- 
ways pull over to let one pass. 

These encounters, and the many 
more you have all had, Bucks Coun- 
tians take for granted as a natural 
privilege and part of the joy and in- 
terest in living in this area. While 
the City Dwellers read with shock of 
ous narrow escapes, we, in turn, read 
with horror of the accidents on that 
lethal highway, the Schuylkill Ex- 
pressway. 

Living dangerously is all in your 
point of view. 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN ALL YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


9.30 TO 5.30 Oldwick 
OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLDWICK, N. J. ; 
rvilte 
Telephone me 


GENEVA 9-2435 


Flemington 
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All the remaining garden vegeta- 
bles should be served as a salad: 
green cucumber sticks, carrot curls, 
cauliflower flowerettes, radishes, to- 
matoes, bountiful in taste and color. 
The meal should be topped off with 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Lovely small estate in most accessible 
area west of Doylestown. On 4 protec- 
tive acres, the remodeled stone farm- 
house is set back 700 feet from road, 
surrounded by lawn, shrubbery and 
shade trees. On hilltop with view over 
the countryside. Lots of space for coun- 
try living. Living room, dining room, 
spacious modern kitchen, den, flagstone- 


turesque stone barn with modernized 5- 
room guest house attached (now rented 


steaming hot coffee and two kinds of 
pie, at least — pumpkin and mince, 
most likely. 

Onions and Peanuts in Cream Sauce 

Cook peeled white onions in a con- 
somme of 1 c. water, 2 tsp. seasoned 
chicken stock and % cup of white 
wine until tender or about 15 min- 
utes. Drain, reserving liquor. Make 
2 cups of white sauce using 1 cup of 
milk and 1 cup of liquid from on- 
ions. Place onions in a buttered cas- 
serole. Add salted peanuts. Pour 
white sauce over and bake for 15 
minutes or until thoroughly. 

Brussel Sprouts and Chestnuts in 
Consomme 

1 Ib. chestnuts 1 tsp. salt 

1 qt. brussel sprouts 1 bayleaf 

2 consomme bouillon 

cubes parsley 

Boil fresh chestnuts for 15 minutes. 
Remove from heat, drain and shell, 
also removing the brown inner skin. 
Set to one side. 

In the meantime, cut off stems, re- 
move any pitted outer leaves and 
wash brussel sprouts. 

Bring water to a boil; pour over 
brussel sprouts just enought to cover. 
Add 1⁄2 bayleaf, 2 level tsp. powdered 
chicken bouillon stock. Cook for 10 
minutes. Add chestnuts, parsley and 
reheat. Season to taste. Serve. 


floored solarium, powder room and 
laundry on first floor; 4 bedrooms, dress- stalls. The complete country place, 
ing room and 3 baths above. Several fire- 
places, hot water, oil heat. In lawn, a your enjoyment and comfort. Newly 
filtered swimming pool, 30 x 60. Pic- 


for $1800 annually), stable with box 
which has just about everything for 


listed at $48,500. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


REALTOR 
30 S. MAIN STREET, DOYLESTOWN 


348-3558 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT YET 
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65 W. State St., Doylestown, Pa. 
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Enclosed is $3.00 for a year’s subscription to Bucks County Life 
D New. D Renewal. OGift. 


Please send me my free packet 
of Geraldine Marigold! 


GARDEN COURT 
NURSING HOME INC. 

A new concept in nursing home — patient 
environment... A luxurious new nursing 
home with all the facilities necessary to main- 
tain maximum comfort for the residents. The 
fifty four bedroom units are designed for either 
single or double occupancy. Each room has 
private sanitary facilities, air conditioning, 
ample closet space. A fully equipped therapy 
department, comfortable, spacious lounge areas, 
beautiful grounds for outdoor relaxation. In 
addition ‚to luxurious accommodations and 
gracious personalized care, 
Garden Court is Blue Cross 
approved, has 24-hour Reg- 
istered Nursing Care and 
has a physician always 
available. Write for bro- 
chure on the many other 
facilities offered by Garden 
Court. 

GARDEN COURT NURSING HOME, INC. 
S. Main St., So. of Hart Ave, Doylestown, Pa. 
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Requiem for a Fawn 
(Continued from Page 10) 


was that, on this deer’s sides, both 
sides, was a lot of yellow paint. It 
was badly smeared, for the carcass 
thad been snaked through a stream, 
but the big letters PET were still 
clearly legible. Around the deer’s 
neck were remnants of a red and 
black checked shirt. 

Johnny asked the nimrod what he 
thought about such strange makeup 
and costume for a deer. With heavy 
accent and humor the stranger re- 
plied, “All I figured, he musta run 
trough somebuddy’s wash-line.” 

And the yellow paint? 

“He musta bumped into sump’n 
fresh painted somewheres.” | 

The Pittalugas and all other ani- 
mal lovers who heard about Baby’s 
demise were righteously incensed. 
People telephoned to Monticello from 
as far away as Texas. Even so, they 
didn’t get all the unhappy facts. 

Here’s what else Johnny Small told 
me about that killing, as he recon- 
structed it on the spot: 

The yearling had come slowly 
along an open deer-run, right up to 
the .waiting hunter. He was shot 
through the chest with a rifle at a 
range of not more than 50 feet. One 
reason he was traveling so slowly— 
a very good reason—was that he had 
an eight-foot hemlock stick tangled 
in that shirt around his neck. He was 
stumbling along glasssy-eyed, just 
about exhausted after long struggles 
to get free of his encumbrance. 

All I am trying to suggest is that 
taming a deer, especially a buck, and 
then letting it wander the wild, with 
or without a painted sign and loud 
shirt, is to invite its destruction. Any 
tamed wildling lacks its normal and 
needful wariness. If people must do- 
mesticate deer for any purpose, lov- 
ing or otherwise, let them get a State 
permit and do it all the way, per- 
manently, behind padlocked wire. A 


Skinning the Cat 


(Continued from Page 30) 


“Hey,” Ben rose to his feet, “where 
vyou goin’ with the cat?” 

“I'm goin’ to take him home. We’ll 
borrow Dad’s knife an’ you can show 
me how to skin him.” 

“Ma won't like it,” Ben squirmed. 

“We don’t have to tell ma. Come 
on, Ben, let’s go.” 

The brothers walked down the 
street with the cat swinging between 
them. When they came to their drive- 
way Ben motioned to Tommy and 
said, “You go in the back way an’ 
take the cat down to the basement an’ 
I'll go in an’ ask Dad for his old 
hunting knife.” 

Tommy darted up the drive and dis- 
appeared inside of the house. Ben 
went in the front door and found his 
father in the living room reading the 
paper. 

“Dad?” 

His father looked up and smiled. 
“Yes, son.” 

“Dad, I told Tommy I'd show him 
how to skin a cat an’ I don’t know 
how so you gota tell me how so I 
can show him.” 

His father glanced back at the pa- 
per and answered slowly, “Well, 
son,” he paused and started over. 
“Tommy’s only six, Ben, he doesn’t 
have to know how to skin a cat.” 

“Yeh, but I ought to know. I'm 
seven all ready and I oughta know.” 

His father sighed, “Well, son, to 
tell the truth, I don’t know how to 
skin a cat.” 

A puzzled look crossed Ben’s face, 
“But, Dad, just the other day you 
said there’s more’n one way to skin 
a cat.” 

“Thats just a way of talkin’, 
son.” his father chuckled. 

“You mean you don’t know how 
at all?” 

“Ne, son, it’s just a way of talkin’. 
You'll understand when you get old- 
er.” A 


LAMBERTVILLE HOUSE, Route 
202 (Bridge Street), Lambertville, 
N. J. — (In 1812 Room) OILS by 
Edith Berry; (Candlelight Lounge) 
Landscapes by Vernon Wood; De- 
cember: Oils by William H. Lukens 
and Harry A. Morris. 

Exhibition open daily 8 a.m. to 2 
a.m.; Sundays: 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Catalogs of monthly art exhibi- 
tions available at the gallery and 
sent on request. 
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WASHINGTON’S 
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Finest downtown location 
adjacent-to"“ Embassy Row” 
and all points of interest. 


1616 Rhode Island Avenue at Scott Circle 


S Just $7.00 per person per 
day for an oversized room 
with dial coutrol air-conditioning, 
TV, radio, a “Barette” and Break- 
fast. No charge for children under 
14 occupying same room with two 
adults. (Children’s Breakfast, $1) 


FREE INDOOR 
PARKING 
IN THE HOTEL 


FREE USE OF 
SWIMMING POOL 


In New York Call Circle 5-1770 
In Washington Call District 7-9550 


H. R. WEISSBERG HOTEL CORPORATION 


Kerry Scott Manor’s 
Town & Country Kennel 
Grooming By Gordon, All Breeds 
Kerry Blue Terrier puppies 
by Ch. Rollicking Marauder! 
852 Easton Rd. Tel. Di 3-1752 
Warminster, Pa. 


BUCKS 
COUNTY 


HEALTH CLUB 


366 N. Main Street 
DOYLESTOWN PHONE 348-8419 
Personal Supervision 
Reducing - Gaining - Relaxation 
Steam - Sun - Massage - Contour- 
ing & Body Building Equipment 

AIR CONDITIONED 
WOMEN — 
Mon. thru Fri. 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
MEN:— 
Mon. thru Fri. 2:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Saturdays 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
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FLITE-BAG 


-. made of genuine GLOVE TANNED COW 
HIDE, soft and pliable carryall, faultlessly 
constructed, superbly detailed, designed to 
withstand repeated abuse. Everything but your 
suit will fit into the spacious top-zippered com- 
ent. The side zippered compartment, with 
resistant lining, has ample room for a 
complete set of toiletries. 141 2” long, 5 1/2” 
wide, 9” deep. Price $28.50 


Hot Stamp” personalization: up to 3 initials, 
50c; full name $1.00 

Send check or money order. Sorry no C.O.D.'s 
Price includes 10% Federal Excise Tax. No 
extra charge for shipping 
Send for our latest catalog 


L-H Products, Inc. Dept. BC 113 
1697 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 10019 


WOOL OVAL 
HAND BRAIDED RUGS 


The Only True Braided Rug 
COLORS 


Ambertone, Coppertone, Multi-Color 


12x18 $225 
6’ round .. 40 
9’ round .. 85 
12’ round .. 150 
12x15 ....$165 
small rugs & 27 in. hall 
runners to match 
STAIR TREADS 27 in. x9 in. $3 
(14 yrs. at this Location) 
STORE HOURS 9 A.M. to 
9 P.M .TUES. THROUGH FRI, 
SAT. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


KEHR’S RUG SHOP 


On Rt. 309, ' Mi. South of 
Sellersville 


Gift Certificates 


Jewelry and Bags 
Sweaters - Suits - Skirts 
(Casual wear) : 
Juniors - Misses and Half-Sizes 
7 N. State Street 
Newtown, Pa. WOrth 8-3900 


Travel 


(Continued from Page 28) 


ing, worn-faced villages with no gar- 
dens at all. But the surroundings are 
so startling—a lavender mountain, a 
luxury of fields, an evanescent and fil- 
tering mist—that no garden could 
possibly compete. It seems to be a 
practical and realistic reaction to the 
overwhelming beauty of nature that 
abounds. The town of Killarney is a 
queer admixture of uninteresting ho- 
tels, uninteresting food, and uninter- 
esting souvenir shops, all very de- 
pressing. This, fortunately, cannot 
diminish the overwhelming magnifi- 
cence of the district. 

The three main lakes occupy a 
broad valley stretching between the 
mountains, of which the largest lake 
is the lowest. Separating this from 
the middle lake is the Muckross pen- 
insula; this lake in turn separated 
from the upper by a narrow strait. 

Entering the magnificent National 
Park at Muckross by jaunting cart, it 
is a short drive along the wooded 
shore to the ruins of Muckross Ab- 
bey, which was built in 1448. Muck- 
ross Abbey is one of the best pre- 
served ecclesiastical ruins in Ireland, 
and contains tombs of chieftains and 
Kerry poets. Nearby a series of caves 
and crags known as the Colleen Bawn 
Rock may be explored on foot. The 
jaunting cart continues through the 
woods, through narrow paths that are 
solidly enclosed in a variety of plant 
materials that are a botanist’s dream. 
The rhododendrons are reminiscent 
of the Lumberville road, but the col- 
or of the leaves is a deep dark green. 
Holly trees grow here to unheard-of 
heights, each leaf looking freshly pol- 
ished — like a Christmas wreath. If 
at all, here is where the little peo- 
ple live in the small circular mossy 
places that are free of the intrusion 
of other plants. 

Skirting the lakes leads to a sixty 
foot waterfall. Climbing a treacher- 
ous path on the opposite side of the 
falls was worth the exhausting effort 
—spreading before was a view of ev- 
erything, dazzling in sunlight here, 
and dappled in mist there. Overhead 
were the extravagant clouds from no- 
where. 

Our young driver maintained a 
leisurely pace with the cart, and a 
fast pace with comments. He dis- 
played an encyclopedic knowledge of 
Irish history, folklore, botany, and 
equine behavior (and language). 
When he tired of conversation, he 
simply sang to the horse and to us. 
We never really discovered which. 
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photography... 


portra iture 


commerce ial 

advertising 
john h. rareshide 
new hope 862-2542 


The lopiay Shop 
Professional Building 
Rt. 202 — Buckingham, Pa. 
Gifts, Arts and Crafts 
Imported Christmas Cards 
Candles 
Open daily, 10 - 5, Friday 10 - 9 


Carmen C. Coleman — 
Dorothea K. Krammes 


SAAB 


TAYLOR MOTORS 


Exclusively Saab 


SALES & SERVICE 


Route 611 Ottsville, Pa. 847-5511 
13 Miles North of Doylestowa 


F J & 
Old York Road et 
) Bristol Rd. 
Y oie 
1Zade u > 
> Prop. i 
Dhoppe 
we Early 
ee ff 
American Gifts 
and 
HALLMARK CARDS 


WHAT BETTER CHRISTMAS GIFT 
Than 


FISHER 


World’s Foremost Hi Fidelity 


STEREO 
RADIO - PHONOGRAPHS 


Vii 


34 S. Main St., Doylestown, Pa. 
348-2600 or 348-4654 
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Driving Across Bucks 
(Continued from Page 34) 


A recent note trom our good 
friend, the Boniface of Yardley Inn, 
Yardley, announces an exhibition of 
Floral Works by Mrs. Gibb, Scenes 
by Dorothy Cole, Character by Ron- 
ald Keyes. At least that’s how we in- 
terpreted his handwriting. What with 
having mislaid our glasses and not 
having attended the recent Yardley 
Art Show where all three successfully 
exhibited, we may have goofed the 
message. Maybe we'd just better 
drop in and look over this “charac- 
ter” bit at first hand! 


Beau Cheval Kennels 
Saint Bernard Puppies 
German Shepherd Puppies 


The Compass group left to right David Stud Service 
Dozer, Leslie J. Stark and Joyce Aaron Park Ave., 
Wycomb, Penna. 
Satire sets the pace for the coming ley Berman, Mike Nichols and Elaine ‘on iat tical in 
fall and winter months at Tom Red- May, these youngsters have been Wrightstown) 
dy’s Playhouse Inn where The Com- hailed by many critics as future stars, 
pass Group, David Dozer, Leslie J. As far as this reviewer is concerned, MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Stark and Joyce Aaron, a talented these kids are in orbit now, and Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 
young improvization team, ad lib Bucks County is enjoying a stellar Were aoia 1n. JOE iy membere oE, cae 
their way to success. Following in the attraction. vte. They enable you to earn money for your 
° Ss treasury, and make friends for your organization 
footsteps of Compass graduates, Shel- See Sample FREE to Official. 
SANGAMON MiLLS, INC. 
Established 1915 12047 Cohoes, N. Y. 


— 


“I am so enthused about this lively new 1964 
Ford, I'd like you to come in and try one for 
24 hours at no cost to you. I only want your 
opinion after driving it.” 


| 


| C AND C FORD DEALS ARE SO FABULOUS, NO WONDER CUSTOMERS 
KEEP COMING FROM DISTANT POINTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW 
JERSEY, DELAWARE, MARYLAND, AND VIRGINIA TO BUY THEIR 
FORDS FROM CECIL AT C AND C. Largest Ford Dealer 50 Miles Around 


| P 


1100 EASTON ROAD 


Gand oe “Home of Cecil” 
\) HORSHAM, PA. | 
OS 5-1700 | 


“ACRES AND ACRES OF CARS?” Across From Willow Grove Naval Air Station 3 Min. From Willow Grove Trnpk. Exit 


= 
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(Continued from Page 18) 

a King and Queen feted annually at 
a convention. Pictures of a svelte me, 
complete with crown and scepter and 
bowing to the heady music of ap- 
plause, momentarily shoved thoughts 
of roast beef sandwiches and cheese- 


cake to the back of my mind. 

When an attractive slender woman 
took my picture (my “before” pic- 
ture, and I may never get an “after” 
picture), she explained that she had 
“made KOPS”. She had reached her 
desired weight, and now attended 
meetings to “Keep Off Pounds Sensi- 
bly”. I was so inspired by her, that 
the rest of that meeting went on un- 
heeded around me. I was busy seeing 
myself reporting fabulous weight 
losses, week after week, to the delight 
and approval of my fellow members. 

However, I pointed out to Dorrie 
as we strolled across the parking lot 
in a haze of hunger (we starved our- 
selves on weighing days), the next 
meeting was a whole week away. If 
we stopped on the way home for a 
small snack — say a pizza at Nicks— 
we would have plenty of time to 
make up the loss, or reduce the gain 
in our case. 

Which was one reason I faced the 
shame and humiliation of increasing 
my poundage week after week. When 
the roll was called, each proud loser 
called out the amount of her loss, 
while joyful cohorts applauded and 
cheered. I wondered nervously if they 
would eventually boo me when I 
called out my inevitable gain, but 
there was always only tactful silence 
accompanied by glances of sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

The woman who lost the most each 
week, was awarded an attractively 
wrapped prize. All the big losers were 
asked to share the reasons for their 
triumphs. Basically they all said the 
same thing: they had eaten less. Clear- 
ly this was to be the dismal way to 
victory. 

Each week, a grim Dorrie pro- 
pelled me to the front of the hall, 
where gainers drew their penalties 
from a box of folded papers. “Picture 
yourself in your most desired outfit, 
at your most desired weight, and de- 
scribe your appearance to the group,” 
—I read after a particularly heavy 
gain. Since I had expected at least 
sixty lashes, I rushed with great re- 
lief into a glowing description of my- 
self encased in a glamorous sheath, in 
a state of positive emaciation. I was 
rewarded with cheering cries of, 
“You can do it!” 

Dorrie, I am chagrined to say, was 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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A Home in 


Bucks County 


Makes Living a Joy 


9 Convenient Offices To Serve You 


Title Abstract Company 
of Pennsylvania 


Representing Lawyers Title Insurance Corporation 
Harker C. Idell 
Vice President 


Bucks County Offices 


131 S. Bellevue Ave. 
Langhorne, Pa. 
SK 7-4991 


MODERN FIELDSTONE — 
OLD BUCKS CHARM 
Highland View — a restricted develop- 
ment — presents an unusual 2 story, 
stone House in beautiful Richboro area. 
On a knoll with wide view, it has 4 bed- 
rooms; 21⁄2 baths; Cherry panneled, 
open-beamed family room & fireplace; 
unusual floor & closet space; 2 car 
garage; side porch. Utilities include 
Philadelphia gas. A modern beauty in a 
perfect, protected setting. Open for in- 

spection now. 


853 Street Road 
Southampton, Pa. 
EL 7-7400 


MEYERS & LUFF — BUILDERS 
RICHBORO, PA. 


EL 7-4671 


EL 5-1449 


(Highland View is 1 M. No. of Richboro 


on Worthington Mill 


Pike) 


Rd., off 2nd St. 


HEATHERDALE COLLIES 
Puppies Stud Service 
MR. & MRS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Ave. & New Rd. 
Southampton, Penna. 
ELmwood 7-2894 
Member Keystone Collie Club 
Collie Club of America 


EARN MORE 
on your SAVINGS 


- OUR 97TH YEAR 


ASSETS OVER $97,000,000.00 


O/o 


Current 
Dividend 
Poyoble 

Sem:-Annuyolly 


HOME UNITY 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


201 S. Bellevue Avenue, Langhorne, Pa 
MAIN OFFICE: 4806 Frankford Avenue, Phila. 24, Pa 


+. Phone SKyline 7-2222 
. 3 Other Phila. Offices 
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FURNITURE BEDDING 
Country Club Shopping 
Center 


Route 1, Levitown, Pa. 
Specializing in all types of bedding; 
odd-sized box springs and mattresses 
for antique beds, convertible sofas, 
chairs, etc. Simmons, Sealy, Serta, 

Honorbilt. 


ei 
ITA 


~ fice 
=* 3-3 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope, Pa. Daily 9-6 


home 


loans 
insured 


savings 
Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


17 W. COURT ST. DOYLESTOWN 
Phone: 348-4554 


Burners 
Plumbing Fixtures 


Edwards Plumbing & Heating Co. 
Registered 
620 Neshaminy Ave. Warrington, Pa. 
Dlamond 3-6080 Estimates Given 


RAYMOND J. SPRY 
Office Machines 

Free Repair Estimates on Your 

Typewriters, Adding Machines 

and Calculators 

Free Pick-Up and Delivery 

Sales — Service — Rentals 


42 West Street 
or Phone 348-9773 


Authorized 
Underwood-Olivetti Agent 
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Doylestown, Pa. 


BOOKS 


Nobody Knows My Name by James 
Baldwin. Dell Publishing Co., Inc., 
New York — $1.65. 

Perhaps it is mere coincidence that 
the essays used in this collection to- 
tal thirteen. If this number holds any 
special meaning for the reader, James 
Baldwin has given ample backing for 
the connotations usually associated 
with it. He has not restored to folk 
lore, old wives tales, or hokus pokus, 
because the jinxed existence of the Ne- 
gro is a fact. 

The essays were written from 1954 
to 1961. All, or most of them, orig- 
inally appeared in various periodicals. 
They were first printed in hard-back 
in 1961. Dell’s first softbound copies 
were put out in 1962. Now, in its 
seventh printing, Nobody Knows My 
Name, can be labeled timeless as well 
as timely. For it is one of the few 
sources of truthful evaluation on the 
racial question, available today. 

The Favorite Game by Leonard Co- 
hen. The Viking Press, New York 
—$4.50. 

For his first novel, Leonard Cohen, 

has traced the life of Lawrence 

Breavman, in patterns of dazzling ver- 

bage and unbelievable recall. It is a 

rare treat to have childhood recanted 

with all the the strange mixtures of 
pleasure and pain, that are so often 
distorted by adult memories. 

The conversations between Breav- 
man and his best friend Krantz, are 
priceless. The realism combined with 
Cohen’s poetic presentation result in 
an outstanding literary achievement. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Cohen’s preoc- 
upation with the adolescent Breav- 
man’s sex life weakens the book and 
saps much of his writing strength. If 
it is possible to read The Favorite 
Game, far its literary merit and by- 
pass the lack of story line, there is 
good reason to suppose that Leonard 
Cohen, once armed with good ma- 
terial, will become a writer of prom- 
inence. 

Marietta Gowdy 


DRIVING ACROSS BUCKS; 


W. Atlee Burpee, III, County 
Chairman of the Citizen’s Committee 
for Project 70 announces that the 
Bucks County Republican Executive 
Committee voted early in October to 
endorse “Project 70”. The endorse- 
ment of The Republican Executive 
Committee, assures bi-partisan sup- 
port for this important amendment 
since the Democratic County Com- 
mittee has also given it their unani- 
mous approval. “Project 70” was ini- 
tiated during the Lawrence adminis- 
tration and now has the vigorous sup- 
port of Governor Scranton. 


In mid-November, the Bucks Coun- 
ty Symphony Society enters its elev- 
enth season with the presentation of 
its first concert of the year. John L. 
Hull and Robert W. Pierson. co- 
chairmen of the Membership Com- 
mittee extend a cordial invitation to 
join the growing company of those 
who delight in good music and are in- 
terested in helping the growth of cul- 
ture in this area. Memberships are: 
Participating, $10: Sustaining. $11 to 
$50: Sponsor, over $50. Checks are 
tax deductible and should be made 
out to “The Bucks County Symphony 
Society, Inc.” and addressed to Mrs. 
Leslie M. Craver, R. D. #2, Dovles- 
town, Pa. 


Our Pixie from Schmixie, Doris 
Blau — on our masthead, Travel Edi- 
tor, has just returned from a visit to 
Ireland with her daughter, Sarah. If 
you don’t believe that she has be- 
come a rabid Gaelophile, no such 
word, I’m sure) just look at her ad 
for Vista Travel, part Gaelic and part 
English! 


A gaggle of geese came up the ramp, and 
waddled to their place 
A pride of lions next aboard, magnificent 


of face 


A brace of pheasants flew in then to join 


the other pairs 


The ocelots, the chimpanzees, the bobolinks, 


the bears 


I watched the mice, the bees, the flies, and 
looked at cloudy skies 
I got aboard myself, then, having said all 


my goodbyes. 


—Emmett Davis 
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DESIGNERS and MAKERS 
ae 

S=EARLY AMERICAN 
PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 puces hand-made at this delight- 

Pul Country Shop, shown with coordinated 

upholstered furnitur, lamps and acceosoner 
* 

Also always a selection of fine GIFTS 

Approprart to the season. Drive over today! 


The Zennax Shop 


Route U.S. 202, Mt Airy 
smiles northeast of Cambertville, N.J. 


oee eo a a e a a O e S E 


* Save By Mail 
Latest Dividend 4% 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOC. 


126 S. Bellevue Avenue 
LANGHORNE, PA. 


A. Paul Townsend, Jr., Secretary 


It's 
| Holiday 


Time 


Even Santa would appreciate 
The Fine Care Your Party 


Clothes Are Given By 


DRY CLEANING & 
SOFT-SET FINISHING 
BY 
Fabric Care Services 


65 S. Main St, 
348-3556 


Doylestown, Pa. 
Enterprise 1-0031 


(Continued from Page 38) 


absolutely sullen about her penalties. 


“Walk around the room with a nickel 
balanced on your nose” was one that 
infuriated her. After protesting, to no 
avail, that she had a very flat nose 
and was physically unable to balance 
anything as ridiculous as a nickel on 
it, she finally proceeded around the 
hall, head uplifted, nickel balanced, 
and expression surly. 

Usually our little group of gainers 
had to sing “The Pig Song”. Week 
after week, my weak soprano was 
heard caroling to the tune of “My 
Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean”: 

Oh, we are the pigs of this TOPS 

Club 

Yes, we are the gainers this week 

Oh, we are the pigs who have 

cheated 

Have eaten and now we must 

squeak 

Oink, oink, oink, oink 

I promise to follow my diet and 

then 

Oink, oink, oink, oink 

I won’t cheat ’til I’m slender again. 

The sincere, generous, conscien- 
tious members of TOPS just never 
deserved to be afflicted with Dorrie 
and me. They trustingly paired us 
off as “Pals’. The object was to make 
each pal feel responsible for the 
other. You will be amazed, we were 
told, to see how well this plan works. 
They were amazed to see how well 
it didn’t. 

It was true I called on Dorrie to 
help me. And Dorrie called me to 
help her. And in between we helped 
ourselves — to breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner, chopped chicken livers, Bavarian 
cream, home-made bread, and other 
helpful things like that. 

TOPS members attend meetings be- 
cause they are interested in. doing an 
intelligent job of correcting over- 
weight and restoring morale. Much 
as I enjoyed the companionship, 
friendly get-togethers, interesting pro- 
grams and fun-filled special events, 
eventually I realized that I was a 
discouraging example to the others. 

My defeats resulted not in fits of 
contrition but, rather, a mind and 
stomach sated with comfort and well- 
being. Instead of overcoming tempta- 
tion, my inclination had been to hunt 
down temptation and haul it home. 
And, let’s face it, I dragged down the 
club’s average weight loss. Morally, I 
had no choice. Obviously, the noblest 
sacrifice was Maggie Eitzen—for the 
good of the group. 

Unselfishly, for the good of the 
majority, I gave up TOPS and kept 
my bottom. A 
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CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 


AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 

ff ` 
Established S 1907 


Earle Sinkler & Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 


PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 


LEROY N. CASSEL 


Established 1925 
REALTOR 


Specializing in 


FARMS & COUNTRY HOMES 
536-6930 


608 W. Broad St. Quakertown, Pa. 


Souenoaks Farm 


New Galena Rd. — Chalfont, Pa. 
822-0879 


A little country shop in a unique 
setting — Unusual Christmas goodies 
— candy — art — lampshades. 
Christmas plants and greens. 


FRESH EGGS — CHICKENS — 
TURKEYS 


TAKE RT. 152 TO CHALFONT 
WATER TOWER — TURN WEST — 
GO % MILE. 


MEMORY LANE 


Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blueg ate- Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 
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80 Second Street Pike, 
EL 7-4975 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


area $65,000. 


Street & Brownsville Rds 
Trevose, Pa 
L 7-6700 
Assets $30,000,000.00 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 


acres of lawn with mature shade trees. 


CHURCHVILLE AREA 


Beautiful, restored colonial home — 


dates from 1790 — 5 bedrooms — 4 
baths — den — hot water heat — good 
large barn — carriage house — 3 fire- 
places — full basement — old shade — 


center hall — 11 acres 


J. T. JACKSON COMPANY, REALTORS 


Southampton, Pa. 
OR 3-7117 


Specializing in 
Country Property 


REALTOR 


RICHBORO, PA. EL 7-3543 


Washington Crossing, Pa. Beautifully re- 
stored Bucks County pointed stone home 
built in 1762. Large Living room with 
fireplace, dining room with stone fire- 
place modern kitchen, den 3 bedrooms, 
2% baths. 4 car garage. Excellent in- 
come can be derived from the 2 attrac- 
tive garage apts. One has living room, dining room, modern kitchen, utility room, 
3 bedrooms, 2 baths. The other has living room, kitchen, 2 bedrooms & bath. 3 
shrubs & 2 streams. Excellent commuting 


CLEMENT M. RIGHTER, INC. 
10 N. State St. Newtown, Pa. Wo 8-2051 


Trenton & Pennsy) vania Aves 
Morrisville, Pa 
CY 5-4121 
Liberal Dividends for 48 Years 


“Mortgage Money Available” 
Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A 
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TRANSFERRED 

Handsome custom built stone-front, 
Cape Cod type home situated on lovely 
wooded grounds east of Doylestown. 26 
ft. living room with fireplace, dining 
room, modern kitchen, screened porch, 
panelled den (or bedroom), 2 large bed- 
rooms, bath on Ist floor. 2 big bed- 
rooms, bath on second. Hot water oil 
heat. Recreation room in basement. 
Many extras. Absentee owner says sell! 
Now $31,900. 


WYNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 
Residence: 348-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


(Continued from Page 24) 


It would be interesting to know 
what the bathers wore when they 
slipped hesitantly into the water, and 
whether “mixed bathing” was per- 
mitted the sexes. The greatest popu- 
larity of the Springs occurred during 
an era when even a few inches of 
nudity when bathing in public was 
frowned upon, and when ministers 
thundered from their pulpits against 
the “dangerous practice of women 
bathing in the same water with men.” 
This, they warned, was threatening to 
become “a fashionable vice.” 

A periodical of the day advised 
both men and women about the prop- 
er garb when bathing in the open for 
health or for pleasure. It was neces- 
sary, it seems, to wear at least two 
layers of clothing; three layers, if one 
desired to be truly elegant. One fash- 
ion authority claimed that “to bathe 
comfortably, you should have a large 
cotton morning gown lined with 
crimson, a Greek cape, Turkish slip- 
pers, and a pair of loose pantaloons.” 

At seashore resorts during that 
period of excessive modesty, the bath- 
ing costumes of women included 
underwear, corset, shoes and stock- 
ings and a hat to complete the pro- 
priety of a long-sleeved flannel top 
with a very full skirt reaching to the 
knees and pantaloons fastened tightly 
at the ankles. Thus bedecked, the 
women were permitted to venture in- 
to the water at certain times of the 
day, during which men were forbid- 
den to go anywhere near the beach. 

It may be, however, that these 
stringent regulations were eased a bit 
at Bucks County’s “watering place,” 
since the visitors were seeking “the 
cure” and not “frivolous pleasures.” 

The seekers came to Bristol, to 
take the waters in hope of a cure or 
at least an easement of many ills: 
colds, fevers, nervous colic, liver com- 
plaints, hysteria, palsy, epilepsy, 
chronic rheumatic conditions and 
piles, to name but a few. 

Probably the most frequent malady 
brought to the Bristol Baths was bore- 
dom. Wealthy, footloose members of 
the upper classes here and abroad, 
with nothing to do — and all the time 
in the world in which to do it — 
wandered from one health resort to 
another. Their easy, luxurious life 
quite often exacted toll in the form of 
anemia, gout, overweight, cirrhosis of 
the liver, and so forth, or would, in 
time. So they travelled the circuit: to 
Carlsbad, Czechoslovakia; Saint-Mor- 
itz, Switzerland; Vichy, France; Wies- 
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SHANGRI-LA 
Just 11⁄2 miles from Doylestown, 10 rol- 
ling acres located for privacy. Cheer- 
ful, sunny residence: 18’ x 24’ living 
room with massive fireplace, open beams 
and random floors; first floor powder 
room with shower; 4 comfortable bed- 
rooms and 2 modern baths; studio-fam- 
ily room with balcony sleeping area; 
big garage space; stable; 2 room and 
bath guest cottage with fireplace, over- 
looking private pond and stream; perfect 
condition inside and out; beautiful shade, 
landscaping, flowers and fruit; just listed 
and priced at $55,000. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-5012 


ee tl 


| aA baid S a wn PA" 
CHRISTMAS IN THE COUNTRY 
JUST YOUR STYLE? 

Surprise your family this year with plans 
for a lovely new home like this one — in 
Tower Hill — Central Bucks most select 
residential area. Custom built for you by 


A. C. Elfman & Sons 


Designers and Builders of Better Houses 
Since 1909 
56 S. Main St. 348-4320 Doylestown 


COLONIAL REPRODUCTION, with 
fascinating “farm house” interior, open 
beams, panelling, wainscoting, 2 fire- 
places. Each room has its own particular 
character and charm; the kitchen a 
woman’s dream. There are 8 rooms, 3 
baths, indoor workshop. 2 car garage. 
This is one of a kind, $33,500. PARKE 
WETHERILL Assoc. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-3508. 


Associates 


DOYLESTOWN 348-3508 
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baden and Aix-la-Chapelle, Germany 


— and Bristol, Pennsylvania. 

It was Dr. John A. De Normandie, 
of Bristol, who gave the Springs their 
initial impetus toward international 
fame. His reports of his analyses of 
the chalybeate waters, published in the 
“Pennsylvania Journal” in 1769, 
brought their medicinal value to wide- 
spread public attention. He spoke 
highly of their efficacy in the treat- 
ment of numerous diseases, and told 
of some miraculous cures. Moreover, 
he backed up his beliefs by investing 
time, effort and money in the Springs, 
owned by John Priestly and Charles 
Bassonet. To enhance their appeal to 
the sophisticated in such matters, he 
visited the principal health resorts in 
England for the latest ideas in pro- 
moting the mineral water fad. 

Under his direction, the facilities 
were vastly improved, and the great, 
the near-great and those whose prin- 
cipal aim in life was to be seen in the 
company of their betters, flocked to 
patronize them. 

Among those mentioned as possess- 
ed of special distinction were Generals 
Cadwalader and Mifflin, of Revolu- 
tionary fame; the Biddles and Drink- 
ers, of Philadelphia; Don De Onis, the 
Spanish Minister to the United States; 
Baron Ludwig, the Prussian Consul; 
Joseph Bonaparte, brother of Napol- 
eon, who lived in Bordentown, and 
Prince Murat, his brother-in-law. Ac- 
cording to Bristol historian Doron 
Green, “the exiled Prince was so 
charmed with the neighborhod and the 
people whom he met that he would 
have taken up his residence in Bris- 
tol, had not the laws of Pennsylvania 
at that time precluded a foreigner 
from holding land.” 

A far-less desirable element in- 
creased proportionally. The Borough 
Council of Bristol had to take steps 
to reduce “the number of idle and 
disorderly persons” who annoyed and 
molested the wealthy health-seeking 
guests of the Springs, undoing what- 
ever good the iron water had done 
them. 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, “the greatest 
physician of his time,” was a regular 
partaker of the Bristol Waters, and 
his praise of their medicinal value in 
print and in his practice carried great 
weight. He described the waters as 
having “a ferruginous taste, which is 
not disagreeable.” This was a medical 
man’s way of saying that iron com- 
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AGENCY 


Warren B. Wotson. 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
“Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794-7644 


CLOCKS, WATCHES REPAIRED 


Clocks and Watches of all kinds re- 
paired. Specializing in Antique and 
Grandfather. Pickup and Delivery. 
Call 


ANNO VIOLA 


Windybush Rd., New Hope 862-2879 


WM. J. GRAHAM 


Developer & Builder 


Make your dream-house a reality! 


Swing into spring wifh plans for a new 
custom-built home in Pebble Hill Acres. 
Build the home you want in the country 
you'll enjoy in this planned, protected 
community just outside of Doylestown. 


Phone: 348-4862 


242 Wood Street Doylestown, Pa. 


FE spin i s 
is, & ba 
oe kide CHARMING 
MA, POINTED STONE 
maint. HOUSE 
Weal ond At the edge of New 


Hope between the pic- 
turesque Delaware River 
and Canal is a most at- 
tractive stone house with 
garage and small guest 
apartment. There is a 
cathedral living room 
with stone fireplace, din- 
ing room, kitchen, bed- 
room and full bath on 
the first floor. Two ad- 
ditional bedrooms and 
bath on the second. 
Property nicely land- 
scaped and in perfect 
condition throughout. 
Offered at $31,000.00 


ELIZABETH JAMES 


It is 
shed rec Country Real Estate £29 
xs. mias 179 N. Main St. 
rs. 
n, 


New Hope, Pa. 4 se 

mi 862-2993 Cintas 
CÈ 9 862-2430 A’ ioc bon, 

ck pow newly — amaibh * i] 
Kit, Close to] E, NORRITON Two. 4 bedrms. 2 
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What our business boils down to is simply 
this: putting you in touch with anybody, 
than 
done. For this is a big job that calls for 


anywhere, anytime. It’s easier said 


remarkable equipment and, even more im- 
portant, people with a genuine sense of 
public responsibility. You may have noticed 
this instinct to be helpful in an information 
operator, or a service representative, or an 
installer-repairman. We hope so. It’s what 
we describe in homely, time-honored, deep- 
ly felt words—‘The Spirit of Service.’ It is 
something we intend to live by, and we do. 


The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania 


Cheha eo ee 


PEACEFUL AND EXCLUSIVE 
Tastefully restored Bucks County Co- 
lonial, retaining all of its original charm 
including walk-in fireplaces, open beams 
& random width floors. Living room, 
dining room, library, breakfast room, all acres, long road frontage. $125,000. 
with fireplaces. Center Hall, modern MANY OTHERS 


Joseph Barness and Son 


Route 611. Warrington, Penna.. 
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kitchen, 
dressing room, sitting room, 3 baths. 
Enclosed patio, formal garden, terrace, 


powder room. 4 bedrooms, 


beautifully landscaped. Twin tenant 
house, large barn, garage, etc. on 84 


8 miles north of Willow Grove DI 3-0700 


(Continued from Page 41) 


pounds were potable, if barely. An- 
other description, presumably by a 
health-seeker who had downed the 
water- often enough to become used 
to it, managed to be polite and specific 
in the same breath: The waters, he 
said, “have the pleasant taste of a half- 
boiled, half-spoiled egg. 

Still another physician played an 
important role in furthering the fame 
of Bath Springs. Dr. Joseph Minnick 
purchased the resort sometime be- 
tween its sale by Dr. De Normandie, 
in 1791, and 1807. The authorities 
differ on the exact year. He built the 
celebrated Bath Springs Hotel, and 
added a race track to the attractions. 
This brought the horse-lovers, interest- 
ed only in “improving the breed,” of 
course, in droves. Whether they ever 
found time to drink the “pleasant” 
waters is not known. 

Bath Springs’ reputation was now 
supreme. It was called “the Queen of 
all the health resorts to be found any- 
where.” 

Perhaps the gala company was 
celebrating that accolade as well as 
the end of the War of 1812, when 
they staged a ball at the Bath Springs 
Hotel, in 1816. Society belles danced 
the minuet with distinguished Army 
and Navy officers and foreign diplo- 
mats. The hotel was festooned with 
flags, and Chinese lanterns hung from 
the trees in the park that surrounded 
it. It was “a ball to end all balls,” 
it was said, and, in a sense, it did just 
that. For, suddenly, it was all over. 

The Springs at Saratoga, New York, 
had been discovered. Equally unfor- 
tunate, was the enactment of a law by 
the Assembly, under pressure from 
the reformers, banning horse-racing. 

The waters of Saratoga Springs 
tasted much nastier than any found in 
Bucks County. Moreover, since com- 
pounds of sulphur were present, they 
smelled to high heaven and made the 
drinkers gag. It followed, naturally, 
that their medicinal qualities must be 
far superior to those of the waters of 
Bristol. Not a minor consideration, by 
any means, was that New Yorkers 
thought horse-racing was the sport of 
kings — and of anyone else who 
wanted to feel royal, at least while 
laying their wagers. 

The facilities at once-famed Bath 
Springs were eventually converted, 
abandoded and swallowed up in the 
name of progress. But in their day, 
they wrote the gayest chapter in the 
history of Bristol, and of Bucks 
County. A 


VISIT THE YARD 


BUCKS COUNTY'S NEWEST COLLECTION 
OF DISTINCTIVE SHOPS 
IN A CHARMING OLD WORLD SETTING 


The perfect place 
To Shop For Christmas 
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Robert Grabow The 1821 House 

American and European Antiques Antiques and Interiors 

Mrs. Fretz - Antiques and Lampshades No. 5 Antiques 

Painting on Tole - Stenciling A Carefully Selected Stock Of 
Furniture - China - Decorations 

The Lion 

Distinctive Gifts The Soup Tureen 

Wall Arrangements and Lamps Homemade Soups and Pies 


Route 202 and Street Road Bucks County Lahaska, Penna. 


Time is slipping away 


Dally and you might be disappointed. Wanamaker's 
is brimming with original gift ideas but there are five 
less shopping days this season. Why shop hastily at 
the last minute with such enchanting displays to linger | 
over, so many fascinating choices to ponder. Prolong 
the pleasure of Christmas. Begin your holiday shop- 


ping early this year at John Wanamaker stores. 
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